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I 
‘Tea proper understanding of the nature of faith is a matter 


of central importance in Christian theology. For this reason 

the Christian Church has sought for terminology by which 
to describe faith in a manner that will do justice to all the affirma- 
tions of Holy Scripture concerning it. The origin and development 
of some of this terminology was the topic of a recent essay in the 
pages of this journal.’ There it was indicated that the distinction 
between the believing (knowing) subject and the believed 
(known) object was intended to safeguard an integral element 
in the Christian definition of faith and knowledge; but that it 
could, and sometimes did, lead to an objectivism and to a sub- 
jectivism both of which surrendered what the distinction aimed to 
preserve. This very circumstance makes further investigation of 
the question necessary. 

That need is heightened by developments in several areas of 
modern thought. Ever since Descartes, philosophy has tended to 
stress the “subjective” at the expense of the “objective.” It has 
sought to understand the meaning of the world and of God from 
the inner nature of man, as in the immanentism of Kant. During 
exactly the same period, however, the development of the natural 
sciences and of the scientific method has tended to endow the study 
of the physical universe with an objectivity which its speculative 
predecessors never possessed.” This ambivalent development 
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accounts for the curious phenomenon, recently noted by Karl 
Barth, that during the nineteenth century “der Mensch gleich- 
zeitig mit einem rueckartigen Fortschritt in der Entfaltung seiner 
Moeglichkeiten sich selbst ein Unbekannter wurde.” 

As philosophy moved from the objective to the subjective and 
science moved from subjective to objective, doctrinal theology fol- 
lowed the lead of subjective philosophy. A prime example of this 
is Schleiermacher, who sought to develop theology from the pious 
self-consciousness of the theologizing subject.* In our own time, 
Schleiermacher’s interpretation of the relation of faith and knowl- 
edge has been called seriously into question, notably by Karl 
Barth ° and Emil Brunner.® But it is symptomatic of the dilemma 
of modern theology that Brunner’s positive treatments of the 
question, his Divine-Human Encounter and his Revelation and 
Reason,’ do not manage to free themselves from the very sub- 
jectivism which they criticize in Schleiermacher. 

The crucial historical nexus for the entire problem in Protestant 
theology is the period of the Reformation, for in that period there 
were set down patterns of Christian thought and expression which 
have occurred and recurred throughout the past four centuries. 
Almost without exception, both the “objectivists” and the “sub- 
jectivists” of Protestantism have claimed support for their views 
from the theology of the Reformation, and specifically from Luther 
and from the Lutheran Confessions.* In a sense, the claims of 
both might be said to be justified, but only because the theology 
of the Lutheran Reformation cannot be classified as either “objec- 
tivist” or “subjectivist.” Rather, it defines the nature of faith, and 
the relation of faith and knowledge, in a manner that transcends 
these two alternatives. 

Roman Catholic objectivism has accordingly interpreted the 
theology of the Lutheran Confessions as subjectivist.? In the view 
of Albrecht Ritschl, on the other hand, the Lutheran Confessions 
assert “dass alle Christen, um Gott recht zu verehren, im Besitz 
seiner richtigen Erkenntnis sein sollen; und darunter lassen sie 
keine andere als deren technisch-theologische Darstellung ver- 
stehen.”"° As a matter of fact, neither of these interpretations tells 
the whole story. In opposition to Roman Catholic objectivism and 
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to Reformed subjectivism the Lutheran Confessions teach a view 
of faith that refuses to be compromised by either of these alterna- 
tives. To make that point clear, this essay will seek to present 
the relation between faith and knowledge according to the Lutheran 
Confessions; and since the Confessions claim to be nothing more 
nor less than a summary of Holy Scripture," we shall devote con- 
siderable attention to the Biblical presentation of that relation 


as well. 
II 


The origin of all Christian faith, as of all Christian knowledge, 
is God. Christ is “the Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world” (John1:9). All human wisdom is derivative 
wisdom, created by the Wisdom that has been with God from 
eternity (Proverbs 8). Indeed, by the coming of Christ gumgavev 
6 Beds TH Goiav tov xdopov, and He has made Christ deov copiav, 
which His Church proclaims as a cogiav év uvotneiw (1 Cor. 1:20 
to 2:7). There is no knowledge or wisdom, much less any faith, 
which is not grounded in God. 


As there is no knowledge of things without God, so there is 
especially no knowledge of man without God. The answer to 
the phenomenon noted by Barth is to be found in the fact that 
man cannot know himself because his knowledge of himself must 
be rooted in God. For “solche Erbsuende ist so gar eine tiefe, boese 
Verderbung der Natur, dass sie keine Vernunft nicht kennt, sondern 
muss aus der Schrift Offenbarung geglaubt werden.” ’* “Neque 
enim potest iudicari nisi ex Verbo Dei.” ** How can I know man 
if I do not know God, in whose image man was created? ** Man’s 
knowledge of himself as sinner presupposes the knowledge of God; 
much less, then, can man know himself as a child of God without 
the knowledge of God. 

But what is the basis of this “knowledge of God”? The answer 
of the Scriptures would be that knowledge about God presupposes 
knowledge by God, that the phrase “of God” in “knowledge of 
God” must be subjective genitive before it can become objective 
genitive. It is because the Shepherd knows His sheep that His sheep 
know Him (John 10:14). It is because His knowledge of them 
is as complete as it is, and not because their knowledge of Him 
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is complete, that no one will be able to snatch them from His 
hand. Addressing himself to the Galatians, Paul characterizes 
them in their previous heathen condition as otx eiddtes Dedv. 
By way of contrast, he describes them in their new state as viv dé 
yvovtes Bedv, pGhdov 8& yvwodévtes ind Deo (Gal. 4:8-9). The 
udAAov d€ is well taken. They had not merely passed from not 
knowing God to knowing God, but they had passed from not 
knowing God to being known by Him and therefore knowing Him. 
In the same way Paul portrays the present life and the future 
hope of the Christian. The Christian even now has a yv@oig & 
uéeous, but he lives in God’s éxiyvwots of him and therefore in 
the hope that he will attain to a similar éxtyvwots (1 Cor. 13:12); 
a parallel to this view of yv@ots is 1 Cor. 8:1-3. 

The setting for such a radical view of divine knowledge is 
provided by the Hebrew verb ¥7!, especially as this is applied 
to God. “O Lord,” confesses the Psalmist, “Thou hast searched me 
and known me” (Ps. 139:1); and the theme of the Psalm is 
the important truth “dass Gott nicht allein vor dem Fall mensch- 
liche Natur geschaffen habe, sondern dass sie auch nach dem Fall 
eine Kreatur und Werk Gottes sei”.’* Far from denoting a mere 
perception that a man exists, YI! here suggests God's creative 
knowledge, His “nosse cum effectu et affectu.” It was, therefore, 
more than euphemism which prompted the sacred writers to 
employ the verb YT! for man’s participation in the divine “creatio 
continua.” ** YT’ is an active, personal, intimate, creative knowing 
by God. No Greek could have used ytvaoxw in this sense; for 
the God of the Greeks, even of the wisest Greeks, lived in axa¥eva,, 
knowing little, and caring less, about the lives of mortal men.” 

Not from Greek usage, but from the Old Testament comes the 
pregnant use of ytv@oxw and its derivatives in the New Testament.’ 
The foundation of God is as sure as it is because it has this seal: 
Eyvw xVELOS TOUS Ovtas avtov (2 Tim.2:19). Realizing that the 
verb ~yvw here cannot signify a mere intellectual awareness on 
God’s part that some persons belong to Him, the Formula of 
Concord saw this passage as a parallel to the promise (John 
10:27-28) that the Shepherd knows His sheep and that therefore 
no one will be able to tear them from His hand.”° 

A similar viewpoint makes possible an answer to the critical 
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question of how xgoéyvw is used in Rom. 8:29. As George Stoeck- 
hardt has shown with much learning, the term mooéyvw here does 
not wish to say that God was aware of, much less that He took 
into consideration, the conduct or faith of those whom He chose.”* 
This was a knowledge in the Old Testament sense of YT, a “nosse 
cum effectu et affectu.” Stoeckhardt’s interpretation is substantiated 
by the immediate context, where ovx oldapev (v.26) and oidapev 
(v.28) are connected by 6 5 Egevvdv tag xagdiac oldev (v.27). 
We do not know what to ask for; God knows the mind of the 
interceding Spirit; and therefore we know that all things work 
together for good. Our certainty is rooted not in our knowledge 
of our needs, but in God’s knowledge; because He knows, we can 


know also. 
III 


The root of man’s knowledge of God, then, is God’s knowledge 
of man. Man’s knowledge is ever a response to God’s knowledge. 
It does not arise from within man, but is given from without. 
For this reason, faith does not fasten upon itself; in classical terms, 
faith is never its own object. Luther’s statement: “Ich glaube, 
dass ich nicht ... glauben . . . kann” is a fine summary of the 
divinely wrought “salutaris desperatio”** over faith’s ability to 
be or to create its own object. Precisely this attempt to fasten faith 
upon itself or upon any other good creates “Abgott”.** Because 
we do not know what we ought to ask, we must look outside our- 
selves. “Ich komme her in meinem Glauben und auch der andern, 
noch kann ich nicht darauf ‘bauen, dass ich glaube, und viele 
Leute fuer mich bitten, sondern darauf baue ich, dass es dein 
Wort und Befehl ist; gleichwie ich zum Sakrament gehe, nicht 
auf meinen Glauben, sondern auf Christus’ Wort, ich sei stark 
oder schwach, das lasse ich Gott walten”.?® 

Only in this way can there be certainty of faith, if faith does not 
build upon faith but upon the Word of God. When directed 
inwardly, to his own merits or faith, a man will lose himself in 
despair or in “securitas,’ but he will never find true certainty.”® 
For the certainty of faith is not founded upon me but upon God. 
This is the meaning of Luther’s classic dictum: “Nostra theologia 
est certa, quia ponit nos extra nos: non debeo niti in conscientia mea, 
sensuali persona, opere, sed in promissione divina, veritate, quae 
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non potest fallere.”*’ Faith, then, is tied to the promise 
(Rom. 4:16). 

The close association of faith and the promise—the Apology 
calis them “correlativa” ** — is another way of showing the origin 
of Christian faith and knowledge. Albrecht Ritschl claims that 
Lutheran theology makes faith in the promise of Christ subsidiary 
to faith in the Bible.2® While it must be granted that there have 
sometimes been tendencies in that direction,®*® Lutheran theology 
at its best has always insisted that the object of saving faith “ist 
nur das Evangelium, nicht auch das Gesetz oder die ganze Heilige 
Schrift.” ** This insight is substantiated by the Biblical use of the 
verb motevw and the noun «lotic. They occur with the dative, 
with the genitive, with the infinitive, and with various prepositions,” 
but almost always in the sense of “trust” or in direct relation to 
the promise of Christ. 

Especially illuminating are the occurrences of a étt clause with 
muotevw, The usage is relatively rare, rarer, it would seem, than 
the English “I believe that .. .”** And in those instances where 
it does occur, the content of the 6t clause is almost inevitably 
Christological. For example, among the almost 100 instances of 
miotevw in the Gospel of John, there are only twelve, or perhaps 
thirteen,** with a 6tt clause.** Every one of these tt clauses refers 
to Christ’s lordship, to His Messianic office, or to some related 
theme. The two instances in the Johannine epistles where motevw 
is followed by a 61 clause (1 John 5:1; 5:5) both refer to Christ’s 
office as the Messiah and the Son of God. In Paul the combina- 
tion of motevw with a Ott clause is even less frequent: twice in 
Romans (6:8; 10:9) and once in 1 Thessalonians (4:14). All 
three clauses speak of Christ’s resurrection and its benefits. 

Thus faith and the promise are indeed correlative. An examina- 
tion of the New Testament use of aotevw can only confirm the 
correctness of the Apology’s succinct and oft-repeated phrase 
“velle et accipere oblatam promissionem.” ** The same insight is 
contained in the Apology’s definition of faith as obedience to the 
Gospel,*’ and deepened when it speaks of faith as the worship of 
God.** “Fides est Aatgeia, quae accipit a Deo oblata beneficia; 
justitia legis est Aatgeia, quae offert Deo nostra merita. Fide sic 
vult coli Deus, ut ab ipso accipiamus ea, quae promittit et offert.” 
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Faith is obedience, but obedience to the Gospel, obedience that 
accepts because it has nothing to offer.*® In this sense the Apostle 
can speak of a taaxon aiotews (Rom.1:5) and can seem to use 
niottg and txaxor interchangeably.*° For faith is a txaxon, 
a hearkening to the promise of the Gospel. 

Faith hearkens to the promise of the Gospel in that it hears 
the Word of the Gospel. There is a close connection between 
traxon miotews and the axon out of which xioti¢ comes according 
to Rom.10:17.41 The axon, in turn, is dia Oypatocs xorotov,? 
The O7jpa youotod is the means which calls the dxoy and the 
tnaxon niotews into being. And what is the Ojya yegvotov but 
the creative “promissio” of which the Apology speaks? It is most 
significant that the Apology refers this passage, Rom. 10:17, to 
absolution.** For absolution, as the Apology points out more than 
once, is “vox evangelii” “*; “haec est ipsa vox evangelii propria, 
quod propter Christum, non propter nostra opera, fide consequamur 
remissionem peccatorum.” *° 

A faith that is born of the 67a yeuotov, spoken in the absolu- 
tion, is no mere intellectual assent that a set of propositions cor- 
responds to an external, objective reality. If it were rooted in an 
internal, self-acquired knowledge, it would remain such an intel- 
lectual assent. But since our éiyvwots is only in response to God’s 
éniyvwots, as pointed out above, and since our miotic is &E dxojjs, 
1 5é axon Sia Ouatos XeLoTOU, it necessarily follows that Christian 
éxiyvwots and Christian xiotts are not an “Abart des Wissens,” *® 
but “velle et accipere oblatam promissionem.” 

Failure to realize this central characteristic of Christian faith is 
what has led critics, ancient and modern, to deny that little children 
can have faith.*” If faith is interpreted as a conclusion to which 
I come as the result of intellectual deliberation and/or argumenta- 
tion, then a child, which is incapable of such deliberation and 
argumentation, cannot believe. But the New Testament does 
not evaluate the faith of children in terms of mature deliberation; 
it does the exact opposite, insisting that everyone must accept the 
Kingdom a> xotdiov (Luke 18:17). “So wenig,” comments Franz 
Pieper, “ist der Kindeszustand oder das noch nicht zur Vernunft 
Gekommensein ein Hindernis des Glaeubigwerdens.” *® Children 
really believe, theirs is a “fides actualis.” *® What is more, God 
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ignites and works “rechte Erkenntnis Gottes und Glauben”™ 
through Baptism, also through the Baptism of children. In both 
the “Erkenntnis” and the “Glaube,” the zxatdia are to serve us 
as examples. 

IV 

We are now in a position to delineate the relation of faith and 
knowledge more precisely. The medieval theologians sought to 
distinguish between faith and knowledge in order to provide room 
for the advanced knowledge of the medieval theologians.” 
As a matter of fact, they succeeded in turning faith into a “notitia 
historiae seu dogmatum.”** In opposition to this, the Lutheran 
Confessions equate “credere” and “nosse,”°* but they do so by 
giving each of them a meaning it did not have in medieval 
theology. Knowledge becomes “beneficia Christi cognoscere” *; 
faith becomes “velle et accipere.” If both terms are understood 
this way, they can truly be equated. 

So it is that knowledge and faith are sometimes virtually equated 
in the New Testament. Thus atotevouev in Rom.6:8 and siddtes 
in 6:9 are parallel; a similar instance appears in 2 Cor. 4:13-14. 
To the consternation of philosophical epistemology the Apostles 
declare aemtotevxapev xal Eyvoxapev (John 6:68). Whatever may 
be the correct text of John 10:37-38, it does command: mtotevete, 
iva yvate; and the fact that yiwwoxnte is replaced by motevonte 
in several important manuscripts only serves to bear out the close 
relation between the two concepts. Such a close relation can exist 
because the New Testament refuses to define Christian knowledge 
as “notitia historiae seu dogmatum” or faith as intellectual assent 
to such knowledge. And because they hold closely to this New 
Testament usage, the Lutheran Confessions are equally free of the 
intellectualism that is sometimes attributed to them. 

If faith is interpreted in this way and knowledge of God is 
viewed as the New Testament views it, then one may well be able 
to speak of an “object” and a “subject” in faith. In all other fields 
of knowledge, the “subject” is the initiator of the knowledge: the 
scientist is the “subject” of scientific study, the historian the “sub- 
ject” of historical study, etc. But in Christian knowledge and faith 
the initiative comes not from man, but from God, whose Son Jesus 
Christ is 6 tis alotews Goxnyos xai tehevwtys (Heb. 12:2) — 
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Gexnyos because He initiates it, teheuwtys because He completes it. 
Here again it becomes necessary for the theologian to employ such 
terms as he can find and to endow them with specifically Christian 
meaning. The object-subject antithesis, too, can be given such 
meaning if it is cast in the framework of the relation between 
faith and knowledge which we find in the Lutheran Confessions. 
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The Christian and Government 


By A. M. REHWINKEL 


OOD government is one of the most precious temporal gifts 
God gives to a people, while a vicious, corrupt, and in- 
competent government may become the greatest curse. 
Every citizen is therefore vitally interested in the establishment 
and maintenance of good government. The Christian, however, as 
a citizen in “two realms” has an even greater stake in good govern- 
ment than the non-Christian. According to 1 Tim.2:1-4 good 
government is necessary not only for the individual’s physical and 
temporal well-being, but also — and this primarily — tor the carry- 
ing out of God’s gracious purposes concerning the eternal welfare 
of all men. 

The Christian will therefore view with grave alarm the political 
upheavals which have occurred in our time, especially in Russia, 
Germany, Turkey, Spain, England, Japan, and China. Nor will he 
close his eyes to the changes which are taking place in our own 
country today. 


The whole world is affected. Never before has there been a 
revolution so wide in scope as that which is occurring today. Tech- 
nological changes have altered our way of life, and the secularism 
and materialism of our age have changed our attitude toward the 
meaning of life. A new social order and new forms of government 
are emerging which are all inclusive and absolute and unlimited in 
power, which are absorbing the functions and prerogatives of all 
the other creation orders established by God. Brunner states: 

The cause of this acute crisis in the State is the triumph of the 
principle of autonomy, the severance of the order of the State 
from all connections with the eternal world. Inevitably this has 
led on the one hand to the absolutism of the State, and on the 
other to the downfall of authority of the State, as the outcome 
of unrestrained individualism. Antiquity knew only States with 
a religious basis; primitive Christianity recognized the State as 
ordained by God, in spite of the fact that it was actually “without 
God.” The Middle Ages based the State on the Church; the 
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Reformation returned to the standpoint of primitive Christianity. 
The autonomy of the State was proclaimed by the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, prepared by the Renaissance; this view, how- 
ever, was also at least in part derived from a semireligious con- 
ception of reason — from the Stoic doctrine of Natural Law, which 
was permeated with Christian ethics— and was supported by it. 
It was only after the positivism and materialism of the last century 
had shaken off even this last remnant of transcendental connection 
by the naturalistic explanation of Natural Law that the State be- 
came completely autonomous in the sense of freedom from all 
transcendental connection, and this freedom has been its ruin. 
It is this process of disintegration and the reaction to this process 
which constitutes the crisis of the State. Thus this crisis is not 
due to outward events, as, for instance, in the dominance of the 
power of economic interest over the authority of the State. Re- 
flection on the meaning of the State has, therefore, ceased to be 
merely an academic matter and has become the only means of 
escaping from the practical crisis. It has also become the duty of the 
theologians to reflect upon this question, for the Church, the com- 
munity of believers, cannot understand itself and its task in the 
world without having its own view of the meaning and the func- 
tion of the State. 


While a study on government, its origin, constitution, and func- 
tions, seems to belong exclusively to the field of political science, 
nevertheless the Christian theologian must concern himself with 
this study as a part of Christian doctrine. Scripture not only de- 
scribes government and offers directions to those in.authority, but 
it also in particular shows the Christians how to use these gifts of 
God for their temporal and eternal welfare. 


I. ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT 


The first question which presents itself when examining the prob- 
lem of government is the question of origin. What is the origin 
of government? How did it come into being? Why is it found 
among all peoples? Where does it get its sovereign authority? 
Why do men submit to government? Is it simple usurpation, or 
does it owe its origin and existence to voluntary action on the part 
of those over whom its authority is exercised? Is there any actual 
or theoretical limit placed to its power? 
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These are all interesting but difficult questions, and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that the mystery of government has at all times 
challenged the imagination of philosophers and thinkers. Our at- 
titude towards government and our political behavior will be in- 
fluenced by the answer we give to these questions. 


Concerning the origin of the State from the historical standpoint, 
Dr. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University writes: 

Concerning its absolute origin of political authority among men, 
history does not afford definite information, nor does it appear 
possible that there will ever be furnished final light upon this 
subject. A study of origins is always an attractive one, and the 
work of many anthropologists has thrown a vast amount of light 
upon early history of social and political institutions. The parts 
played by consanguinity, by religion (especially by the worship of 
ancestors), by the communal ownership of land and other eco- 
nomic interests, and, above all, by the influence of the family upon 
the development of social and political life have been carefully 
considered. The significance of totem worship, of endogamy and 
exogamy, of polygamy and polyandry, and of patriarchal life has 
been discussed in the light of the facts presented by the earliest 
literary and archaeological records, and interpreted by analogy 
with the present customs of races now in the lowest stages of 
civilization. All of these facts have been compared and exhaustively 
studied, but the absolute origin of civic life has not been histori- 
cally determined. The fact is that the first subjection of man to 
public authority of some sort or other was practically and neces- 
sarily with the beginning of his social life, and this carries us 
back to periods of human development anterior to those that 
furnish historical records.” 


As we study man in his social life, we discover a strange paradox. 
On the one hand we find that man of all creatures alone is a person. 
That is, man is endowed with freedom and self-determination. Man 
is a free moral agent, which means that his very essence demands 
freedom. But in conflict with this we find on the other hand that 
man everywhere has voluntarily surrendered part of his freedom 
and is subject to coercive control by a general governing authority, 
whose power extends even to matters of life and death. The ques- 
tion therefore arises, How does it happen that man everywhere 
submits to a limitation of his freedom by subjecting himself to 
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government and authority? In trying to find an answer to this 
question a number of theories have been advanced at various times. 
We shall briefly examine a few of the more important of these 
theories. 

1. The Patriarchal Theory 


The most prominent of the theories regarding the origin of 
political institutions pretending to rest on historical data is the so- 
called Patriarchal Theory, represented chiefly by Sit Henry Maine. 
According to this theory the origin of government is to be sought 
“in separate families, held together by authority and protection of 
the eldest valid male ascendant.” There is no doubt that primitive 
government started in the family and that the family grew into 
the clan, and the clan eventually into the tribe and nation, but 
this theory merely states the fact, but does not explain why this 
happened, why people submitted to the authority of others, what 
gave rise to the sovereignty of government. In short, this theory 
does not answer the basic questions concerning the origin of govern- 
ment. The two institutions of family and State are essentially dif- 
ferent. In the family the location of authority is natural, i.e., in 
the father. In the State it is one of choice. Subordination is the 
ptinciple in the family, equality that of the State. Furthermore, 
the functions and aims of the family are essentially different from 
those of the State. The family exists primarily for the biological 
perpetuation of the race; not so the State. The individual family 
is of comparatively short duration: the State is perpetual. “In other 
words,” says Willoughby, “though it is entirely improbable that a 
single, isolated family should ever become politically organized, it is 
not logically impossible. It is not the size, but the lack of that ele- 
ment of possible perpetuity of dominion that prevents the family 
from becoming as such, a State.” * 


2. Natural or Instinctive Theory 


According to this theory the solution is to be found in “the 
natural sociability of man.” Bluntschli, who is the chief proponent 
of this theory, explains the origin and nature of the State as follows: 

We have still to discover the common cause of the rise of States 
as distinct from the manifold forces in which they appear. This 
we find in human nature, which, besides its individual diversity, 
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has in it the tendencies of community and unity. These tendencies 
are developed, and peoples feel themselves nations and seek a 
corresponding outward form. Thus the universal impulse to so- 
ciety (Staatstrieb) produces external organization of common life 
and the form of manly self-government, that is, in the form of 
the State. ... Here we have indeed the cause of the State, that is, 
the natural elements in human nature which urge its establishment 
and maintenance. But this theory is not the real answer to our 
problem. It does not answer the question how its empiric manifes- 
tation is brought about, nor show the manner in which its control 
over the individual may be harmonized with the latter's natural 
freedom. In a general way this was the view of the Greeks, who 
considered political authority almost a metaphysical necessity aris- 
ing from the social life of man, as existing in and of and for 
itself and as determined by the very nature of things.” * 


3. The Social Contract Theory 


According to the Social Contract Theory government came into 
existence as a free contract of individuals. Men made a covenant 
with one another and thus created government. 


The first great exponent of this theory was Thomas Hobbes 
(1588—1679). He held that to understand the nature and origin 
of government, we must go back to primitive times in human 
history when there was as yet no civil society and when the instinct 
of self-preservation was the supreme law. In this primitive con- 
dition every man was a law unto himself, and everyone had a right 
to do as he saw fit, whatever served his own selfish ends and 
whatever he considered conducive to his happiness. This state of 
affairs naturally led to a condition of anarchy, lawlessness, and 
universal conflict. Every man’s hand was against everyone else. 
To put an end to such a reign of anarchy and to save the race 
from self-destruction, men agreed by a free covenant or contract 
to create a government for the establishment of peace and order. 
To make such government possible, everyone agreed voluntarily 
to surrender his own rights and powers and to subject himself to 
such unified sovereignty and power. In return for the surrender 
of all personal powers and rights, the government would guarantee 
security to every individual or the contracting groups. But this 
could be done only if the government be invested with power 
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strong enough to keep in check all individual powers. Hence, the 
more absolute the power of the State, the better will it be able to 
fulfill the purpose for which it was created. From this contract 
the rights of absolute monarchy are deduced. The contract once 
made not only gives the ruler absolute power, but all rights of revo- 
lution on the part of the people are, according to Hobbes, forever 
lost. By this contract the ruler becomes “that mortal God to which 
we owe, under the immortal God, our peace and defense.” ° 


Other representatives of the Contract Theory were John Locke 
in England, Rousseau in France, Kant and Fichte in Germany, and 
Jefferson and Madison in America. But while Hobbes was led to 
absolute monarchism by the Contract Theory, Locke, Rousseau, and 
others arrived at Democratic Absolutism via the same road. Both 
Locke and Rousseau exercised a profound influence on political 
thought in England and in continental Europe. In fact, this thought 
dominated political thinking during the 18th century and provided 
the theoretical arguments for the French Revolution and other 
political upheavals which followed. But probably even greater was 
the influence of this theory in America. The Contract Theory is 
recognized in the Preamble of the Declaration of Independence 
and is explicitly accepted in nearly all of the Bills of Rights of the 
Constitutions of the various States of the Union. And also in the 
private writings of Jefferson and Madison and other statesmen of 
that period we find the Social Contract Theory accepted in purest 
form. 

4. The Social Organism Theory 


The Social Organism Theory is based on the theory of organic 
evolution. Society is viewed as a living organism, which develops 
like other organisms. The chief exponent of the Social Organism 
Theory is Herbert Spencer. Spencer attempts to explain the origin 
of the State as the product of organic evolution. Everything in the 
universe is regarded as the result of a slow and progressive evolu- 
tion. Under this same law of evolution individuals are brought 
together to form a social organism. Political organization is the 
link in the evolution process: first man, then marriage, then the 
family, then the tribe, and finally the State. Primitive man, ac- 
cording to Spencer, was in a state of savagery, and only gradually, 
22 
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after a long evolutionary process, did he acquire a fitness for social 
and political life. 

This theory requires no refutation. The evolution of man is 
a myth and not a fact. “If savages,” writes Max Mueller, “means 
people without a settled form of government, without laws and 
without religion, then go where you like, you will not find such 
a race.” And, continues Osgniath, “nor has ethnology been more 
propitious to Spencerian evolution. In vain have all the continents 
been traversed, from the forest of South America to the farthest 
parts of Greenland; from the Eskimos to the Hottentots; from the 
Hindus to the savage tribes of Africa; the answer has always been 
the same: Among all human races no vestiges of subhuman have 
been found. All the numerous and insistent attempts to prove the 
animal descent of man, as Spencer conceives it, have failed, because 
it is impossible to obliterate the differences, not of degree, but of 
kind, which separate man essentially from the brute.” ° 


5. The Force Theory 


This theory is based on the idea that government grows out of 
force, that might makes right, that might per se is a warrant for 
coercion. This means in practice that if an individual, or a group 
or an invading power, is able to force his will upon a group of 
people, then a de facto and a de iure government has been estab- 
lished. Machiavelli was the first to enunciate these ideas, and 
modern totalitarian States are based on this principle. Machiavelli 
writes: 

Hence it comes that all armed Prophets have been victorious, 
and all unarmed prophets have been destroyed. For, besides what 
has been said it should be borne in mind that the temper of the 
multitude is fickle, and that while it is easy to persuade them of 
a thing, it is hard to fix them in that persuasion. Therefore mat- 
ters should be so ordered that when men no longer believe of 
their own accord, they must be compelled to believe by force.’ 


6. The Communist Theory of Government 


A sixth theory of government is that of the Communists, who 
hold that government grew out of the capitalistic system. It is an 
instrument of the ruling class to keep the proletariat in subjection. 
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When Communism has established a no-class society, all forms of 
government will “wither away,” because there will no longer be 
any need for them. 

7. The Biblical Theory 


From what has been said we see that from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle philosophers and political theorists have wrestled with 
the problem of the origin of government, but have found no 
adequate answer. The only satisfactory answer is found in the 
Scriptures, where we are told that government is ordained by God. 
Hence, we accept what we might call the Biblical Theory. 

There is no definite statement in the Bible concerning the his- 
tory of government, but on the basis of various references to gov- 
ernment we are able to arrive at some conclusions which, in order 
to continue the same terminology, might be called the Biblical 
Theory of Government. 

This doctrine of government is based on the two well-known 
passages of Scripture, Rom. 13:1-7 and 1 Peter 2:13-14. 

In accordance with these specific instructions from the Letters of 
Paul and Peter, the Augsburg Confession states: 

Of Civil Affairs they teach that lawful civil ordinances are good 
works of God, and that it is right for Christians to bear civil 
office, to sit as judges, to judge matters by the imperial and other 
existing laws, to award just punishments, to engage in just wars, 
to serve as soldiers, to make legal contracts, to hold property, to 
make oath when required by the magistrates, to marry a wife, 
to be given in marriage.” ® 


And the Apology to the Augsburg Confession says: 


We have confessed that it is lawful for the Christian to bear 
civil office, sit in judgment, determine matters by the imperial 
law, and other laws in present force, appoint just punishment, 
engage in just wars, act as a soldier, make legal contracts, hold 
property, take an oath when magistrates require it, contract mar- 
riage; finally, that legitimate civil ordinances are good creatures 
of God and divine ordinances, which a Christian can use with 
safety.” 


In Romans 13 Paul speaks of government as a “higher power.” 
The term used by Paul is exousia. This raises the question, What 
does Paul mean by exousia? He uses this word five times in the 
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first three verses of Romans 13. In the Latin Vulgate, Jerome trans- 
lated exousia with potestas. Luther translated it with Obrigkeit, die 
Gewalt ueber thn hat. 

The English translators were evidently influenced by the Latin 
version and simply translated the word with power. In this con- 
nection we should not forget that the translation was prepared 
under the instruction of James I, during whose time the great con- 
troversy was raging regarding the personal power of the king and 
the constitutional power of Parliament. The king claimed absolute 
divine right in his person, and the theologians of the Established 
Church generally supported him in his contention as against the 
Puritans, who stood with Parliament. Hence, tradition and the 
ideology of environment are powerful factors in the social view- 
point. Wengert states: 

Exousia in Greek ideology is primarily a philosophical theolog- 
ical concept and only very remotely contains a juridical connota- 
tion. But it never contains the idea of individual power of the 
person, while potestas is definitely a juridical concept in the Roman 
ideology. Moreover, exousia in Greek ideology, both in the pop- 
ular understanding and in Stoic-Pantheism, carried the idea of 
the supernatural, the ordering power in nature. For the Greek the 
idea of nature was synonymous with the idea of the supernatural 
cosmological force, which was never arbitrary.’ 


According to Kittel, exousia means power, sovereign right, 
authority. “Vollmacht, die Macht, die zu sagen hat, die unsichtbare 
Macht Gottes, Machtverhaeltnis.” We could translate exousia with 
sovereign power or sovereignty or full power to act with respon- 
sibility only to him who conferred that power. 

Both Paul and Peter remind us that government is a divine in- 
stitution. They do not say where or when God instituted govern- 
ment among men, but take it for granted; and more than that, 
neither the Old nor the New Testament contains any direct state- 
ment to the effect that God at any given time established the or- 
dinance of government upon earth. 


Government is not an invention of man, it did not grow out of 
the experience of man, but is in its essence a part of God’s creation 
order. When God made man, He created him a social being. 
Man is not a solitary independent individual, but an individual 
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in community; and as He wills that human beings should live 
together in marriage and in the family, so God also wills that there 
should be the enlarged community, the State and the nation. In 
order that man could and would live in community with his fellow 
men, God implanted in his very nature the law of government. 
This law implanted in him becomes the social imperative. Hence 
man has at all times and in all places established government and 
has subjected himself to government. Even in the lowest forms 
of human society there is some form of government. 


Historically government had its beginning in the family. Adam 
was father, king, and priest, all in one. The family grew into the 
clan, the clan into the tribe, and the tribe into the modern nation, 
and thus government gradually assumed its modern form. 


Government by nature grows out of a people, because it is there 
that God placed it in the creation order; government cannot be 
superimposed. The exowsia, or sovereign right and authority, be- 
longs to man in community, just as the Office of the Keys belongs 
to Christians in community, i.e., in the Church.” 


II. FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


God established the ordinance of government among men, but 
the forms and details of government He left to the judgment and 
experience of man. “In itself there is no Christian and non-Chris- 
tian form of State; no form in itself is wholly good or bad.” ** No 
specific type of government is prescribed by God, but just as people 
and races differ in language, customs, and other characteristics, so 
they may also differ in their form of government. What is the 
most desirable and salutary form of government for one people 
is not necessarily the same for another. History, geography, tradi- 
tions, religions, character of the people, economic conditions, are 
factors which may determine the form of government of a people. 
Willoughby writes: 

Geographic, ethnic, economic, and moral conditions all have 
their influence in determining the direction in which the develop- 
ment of political forms shall proceed. Distinctions arise as to the 
number of interests to be regulated by the State, as to the extent to 
which people generally shall participate, either actively or by way of 
popular control, in the administration of their public affairs, and 
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as to the manner in which the powers of the State shall be dis- 
tributed among the several departments. Thus arise all those 
varieties of governments ranging from the despotic Oriental State 
to the Democracy of the Swiss Communities.* 


This also implies that government in its form is not static but 
dynamic. Government is a social institution. It must accom- 
modate itself to the changed social conditions and hence must 
change from time to time. In the Middle Ages feudalism was the 
accepted form of government and was believed to be, and probably 
was, the best attainable in human society for that time. But feudal- 
ism gave way to nationalism and absolute monarchianism in the 
17th and 18th centuries. This was followed by the Revolution of 
the 18th century and gave way to the republican, or democratic, 
type of government, and today totalitarianism, State feudalism, and 
Communism, or some new form of government seems to be emerg- 
ing from the current political and economic confusion of the world. 


Ill. THE POWER AND FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


The State is the organization of a people into a sovereign unity 
of authority and power. It is all-inclusive. Membership in all other 
organizations is optional; not so membership in the State. No 
citizen can resign from the State. The essence of the State is 
sovereignty and power. Power is the means by which sovereignty 
is exercised. Or we may say, “The State is the all-powerful ruling 
organization of the people.” ** 

This sovereignty, or supreme will, of the State is of necessity a 
unity; that means, it is indivisible. It may be exercised through a 
variety of organs, but the will itself is a unit. It can be divided as 
little as the will of a person can be divided. This implies that 
sovereignty denotes independence, or complete freedom from ex- 
ternal control. If a person is subject to the will of another, he is 
not free. If a State is dependent upon the consent of another power, 
its sovereignty does not exist or has been destroyed. “The State 
requires power for the sake of law, in order to fulfill its task of 
establishing peace, order, and justice among men who would not 
be willing or able to be peaceful and just without it. Law un- 
supported by power is impotent.” *° 

To fulfill its function among men as intended by God, the State 
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must have a monopoly of physical force, and for that reason God 
also gave it power over life and death. The very existence of the 
State is based on this monopoly of power over life and death. 
Without it, it does not exist. Without power, says Brunner, the 
State cannot exercise either its legal or its social functions. Power 
is given to it by God for the sake of order, community, and law. 


But power is not an end, but a means to an end. God conferred 
power upon government for the purpose of performing certain 
functions for the good of man. Its primary function is justice, the 
maintenance of the moral order, peace between individuals com- 
posing the State, protection against danger from within or without, 
in short, the common good. 


Among the most important tasks of the State, according to 
St. Augustine, is securing and maintaining peace. “For peace,” he 
says, “is so great a good that even in this earth and mortal life there 
is no word we hear with such pleasure, nothing we desire with 
such zest, or find to be more thoroughly gratifying.” ** 


When force is used for the attainment of these ends, then the use 
of force is justified. “He beareth not the sword in vain,” Rom. 13:4. 
Luther writes: 


For this reason God has ordained secular [government] which 
restrains the unchristian and wicked so that they must needs keep 
the peace outwardly, even against their will. So Paul interprets 
the secular sword, Romans 13, and says it is not a terror to good 
works but to evil. And Peter says, “It is for the punishment of 
evildoers.” ... Because the sword is a very great benefit and neces- 
sary to the whole world to preserve peace, to punish sin and to 
prevent evil, he {the Christian} submits most willingly to the rule 
of the sword, pays taxes, honors those in authority, serves, helps, 
and does all he can to further the government, that it may be 
sustained and held in honor and fear. Although he needs none of 
these things for himself and it is not necessary for him to do them, 
yet he considers what is for the good and profit of others, as Paul 
teaches in Ephesians 5.17 


Power and authority must be the servants of right, freedom, and 
justice. Sovereignty dare not exercise power arbitrarily. The State 
is not the creator or measurer of justice, but the guarantor. Justice 
and certain inalienable rights of man antedate the State and have 
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an existence apart from the State. The State does not create 
them. “Without justice there can be no enduring society,” says 
St. Augustine.*® 

Besides the primary functions of government mentioned, there are 
others. These have been called non-essential functions. They in- 
clude in general the economic, industrial, the physical, moral, cul- 
tural, and other interests of the people. These activities are assumed, 
not because they are a sine qua non for the existence of the State, 
but because their public administration may be advantageous to the 
people. They are such that if left in private hands they would either 
be performed unsatisfactorily or not at all. But the determination 
of just what powers shall be assumed by the State is solely one of 
expediency and is, therefore, a matter of experience and political 
wisdom. In each case the particular circumstances must determine 
the best course to be followed. No a priori limits can be fixed on 
governmental activities in the life of a people. But experience has 
shown that as the industrial society develops and increases in com- 
plexity, the social interests will become more numerous and im- 
portant and conditions demand that the individual interest be more 
and more subordinated to the general welfare. And this implies 
that the powers exercised by the State are increased accordingly. 
The wider the sphere of the activities of the State, the greater will 
be its power, but the State can grow in power only at the expense 
of individual freedom; and there lies the danger. At what par- 
ticular point the proper balance can be preserved is difficult to 
determine. 

But there is also another side to government, of which Brunner 
reminds us in very forceful language when he says: 

But just as power, both material and personal, is based on the 
Divine Will, so also it is an almost perfect instrument for that 
egoism which is opposed to God. The superior material power of 
the State leads to tyrannical misuse of the Holy. Material power 
makes the State terrible. Religious power makes it horrible. No 
sphere on earth provides a better playground for the satanic ele- 
ment than the power of the State. It appears in its most dangerous 
form in the idolatry of the power of the State, that is, when the 
power of the State is confused with the Absolute, with the Holy 
itself. We cannot say only that in the State men express their 
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most savage lust for power, but in the State their will to power 
receives a wholly different, even a pseudo-religious character. It is, 
therefore, no accident that in the New Testament the State is de- 
scribed quite as often under the figure of the Dragon (Satan), 
Rev. 12:3, as by the title of an authority ordained by God.” 


And Luther writes: 

You must know that from the beginning of the world a wise 
prince is a rare bird indeed; still more so a pious prince. They are 
usually the greatest fools or the worst knaves on earth; therefore 
one must constantly expect the worst from them and look for little 
good from them, especially in divine matters, which concerns the 
salvation of souls... . If a prince becomes wise, pious, or a Chris- 
tian, it is one of the great wonders and one of the most precious 
tokens of divine grace upon the land. For the usual course is ac- 
cording to the saying in Isaiah 3, “I will give children to be their 
princes, and babes shall rule over them”; and in Hosea 13, “I will 
give thee a king in My anger and take him away in My wrath.” °° 








And Augustine: 

God did not intend that His rational creature who was made in 
His image should have dominion over anything but the irrational 
creation — not man over man, but man over beast. And hence the 
righteous men in primitive times were made shepherds of cattle 
rather than kings of men; but through sin came slavery as its just 
desert, together with the lust of power and the manifold evils of 
the Civitas Terrena.** 





Again, Brunner says: 

Every State represents human sin on the large scale; in history, 
in the growth of every State, the most brutal, antidivine forces 
have taken a share to an extent unheard of in the individual life, 
save in that of some prominent criminals. In the State we human 
beings see our own sin magnified a thousand times. The State is 
the product of collective sin. . .. Over every State there broods 
something of the light of the divine creation and a heavy cloud of 
antidivine forces.” 


And George Washington said: 


Government is not reason, it is not eloquence, it is force! Like 
fire, it is a dangerous servant and a fearful master! 





Christians everywhere would do well to heed these warnings. 
They, too, may be carried away by the modern idolatry of the State 
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or be motivated by the naive idea that such things cannot happen 
in America and thus add to the confusion. Patriotism in our day 
has become a religion, and for many in America it is the only 
religion.* 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lutheran Sidelights in English 
History 


By E. GEO. PEARCE * 


HEN Lutheran pastors from all over Great Britain met re- 
y / cently for their Third Annual Conference at Wistow Manor 
in England, it brought to mind certain facts in seventeenth- 
century English history which are of interest to Lutherans. The seven- 
teenth century was the end of a period of transition from the absolutism, 
civil and religious, of medieval Roman Catholic England to the con- 
stitutional monarchy and religious toleration of modern Protestant 
Britain. It was the era of the Stuart kings with their reactionary lean- 
ings toward Romanism as the form most likely to maintain absolute 
monarchy. It was the century of that strange Puritan Oliver Cromwell, 
who was as convinced as any Stuart king that his every act was right 
because it was identical with the will of God, and who, though his 
ideas on religious toleration were in advance of those of most men in 
his age, would yet allow no one but Puritans to have a share in the gov- 
ernment. It was the time in which the Pilgrim Fathers fled England 
and sailed for America in their little ship, the Mayflower. It was the 
age in which two incompatible systems of religion — Anglicanism and 
Puritanism — strove for mastery against each other, each of them using 
every afforded opportunity to bring in oppressive legislation to crush 
the other. And it was this seventeenth century which saw Lutheranism 
established in Great Britain. The following is an account which con- 
nects especially the two Stuarts, Charles I and Charles II, with the 
history, early and modern, of Lutheranism in Great Britain. 


HEADLESS CHARLES I AND MODERN LUTHERANISM 


Wistow Manor is a quiet, old country house in England’s Midlands, 
only a few minutes’ drive from the bustling city of Leicester, center 
of Britain’s hosiery industry. It was here that Charles I found refuge 
for a night after the Battle of Naseby in June, 1645, when his army 
was cut to pieces by the Roundheads under Oliver Cromwell. Nothing 
remained of the royalist forces but the cavalry, and with it the defeated 
King roamed aimlessly around the country. At Wistow Manor Charles 





* The author is pastor of Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church, London, England, 
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had friends whom he could trust. Making his way there, he stayed 
overnight, exchanged his royal steed and beautifully fashioned saddle 
for those of a common cavalryman, and rode forth. Giving himself 
up to the Scots, from whom he expected better treatment, the hapless 
King was turned over to the Parliament of Cromwell and then, by as 
solemn a piece of play acting as ever degenerated an English court of 
justice, was sentenced to death and beheaded on January 30, 1649. 
Wistow has not forgotten her royal guest: the ornate saddle of Charles 
still hangs in the great hall, and every year on the anniversary of 
Charles’ execution it is said that the headless royal ghost appears, 
bearing his head under his arm. 

It was three days after the 301st anniversary of Charles’ death that 
some thirty Lutheran pastors gathered at Wistow Manor for the first 
of a two-day conference. These pastors had no wish to bring back 
ghosts of the past. The legend of Charles’ annual return is only a 
myth, but the tragedy that lies in the past for most of these Lutheran 
ministers and the people they serve is cruelly real. Ghastly shades of 
forcible ejection from their homes, separation from families, concentra- 
tion-camp existence, life as wandering DP’s, are far too recent to be 
easily forgotten by the tens of thousands of displaced Lutherans and 
their pastors who are now finding refuge in this old country whose 
proud tradition it is never to turn back an exile or refugee. In the 
quiet surroundings of thirteenth-century Wistow, the horrors of the 
past were put aside, and the mighty new challenge of rebuilding their 
churches in exile was eagerly discussed. Thirty-odd pastors in several 
varieties of broken English spoke of their great task of bringing the 
peace and security which comes of faith in Jesus Christ back into the 
disillusioned, unsettled lives of their people. They spoke for the 50,000 
new Lutherans in Great Britain, the majority of whom have fled from 
the sinister terror that possesses Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, and Eastern Germany into the cities, towns, and villages of 
free Britain. After roaming, hungry and helpless, from one DP camp 
to another across the battered, unfriendly face of Europe, even the 
hostels of overcrowded England, where forty or fifty men sleep in a 
single room, were the promise of a new life. There is tragedy in the 
life of nearly all of these new Lutherans in England. The tales they 
tell are sometimes almost unbelievable. Most of them are professional 
_ people, as “intellectuals” deemed dangerous to the new regime of 
“people’s government.” The cruelty of the oppressor and the hovering 
prospect of being herded off to Siberian labour camps forced them to 
flee and to leave comfortable, settled lives behind them. They took 
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only what they could carry. Their homes, furniture, clothes, libraries, 
are back in the countries from which they have been exiled and to 
which they dare not return. In thousands of cases families have been 
separated with no chance of communication. To address a letter from 
England to one’s brother or father in Latvia would be an act of folly. 
And now they are in England. British Ministry of Labour contracts 
allow them to work only in certain manual trades. So highly trained 
doctors, famed in their own countries for their medical skill, are today 
washing ward floors in British hospitals. A man known as the leading 
designer and contractor of public buildings in Riga now hoes weeds 
in a large nursery outside London. A Polish lawyer works as a common 
labourer in a glass factory. Another barrister, a Doctor of Laws from 
Slovakia, sells shoes. Such are the majority of the Lutheran people in 
Great Britain today. And the ministers who serve them? The same — 
penniless and stateless, their lives bruised and uprooted. A Lutheran 
pastor, now at Bristol, tells how he was evicted from office and exiled 
to Siberia, how he escaped, made his way down through the Khirgiz 
Steppes into Afghanistan, where he was imprisoned, and released at 
the end of the-war, and how he worked for a time in Lutheran mis- 
sions in India before coming to Great Britain. A Polish pastor, now 
in London, recounts his experiences: peremptory expulsion from office 
by the Gestapo, arrest and eighteen months in Dachau, forced labour 
in southern France, where he escaped and helped organize a Polish 
battalion in the French underground, two years as Chief Protestant 
Chaplain in General Anders’ Polish Army, final transfer to England — 
the experiences of a dozen lifetimes crowded into six years from 1940 
to 1946. These are the pastors who serve in the new Lutheranism of 
England today. Such are the people, such are the pastors who together 
are trying to re-erect their churches on English soil. 


CHARLES II AND THE FIRST LUTHERAN CONGREGATION 


Wistow Manor was still standing in the year 1660, when the 
monarchy was restored and Charles II was crowned king. The one and 
only experiment in British history of government without a king was 
over. Echoing the evident wish of the British people, the new Parlia- 
ment began by declaring that the government is and ought to be by 
the king, lords, and commons — the form of government maintained in 
Britain to this day. The stringent Puritan Protectorate outlived its 
creator by only a few months. Eleven years after it had beheaded the 
father, Parliament proclaimed the son king. The Established Church, 
upon which the heavy hand of Cromwell had rested during the inter- 
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regnum, began to reassert itself and with royal support caused the 
enacting of a series of laws designed to make the Anglican Church 
the only legal church body in England. The Act of Uniformity of 
1662 made the Anglican Book of Common Prayer the only legal 
service book and required every minister to accept the teachings of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. An even more ruthless measure was taken two 
years later, when the Conventicle Act forbade under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment attendance at any religious service other than that of 
the Established Church. Still recoiling from the oppressive Puritan 
measures of the Protectorate, Parliament was not content even with 
this. In 1665, by the Five-Mile Act, non-Anglican ministers were for- 
bidden to come within five miles of any corporate town, except on 
condition of swearing allegiance to the Established Church. The climax 
to all these vicious laws came in 1673, when the Test Act was passed, 
which compelled every public officeholder to receive the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England. This degrading use 
of the Holy Body and Blood constitutes one of the saddest chapters 
in the whole of church history. 

This was the England in which the first Lutheran congregation was 
founded 281 years ago. The ruling government was determined to 
crush every other Church besides the Anglican. Heavy penalties were 
exacted from any clergyman or parishioner who dared worship in any 
but the prescribed manner. A writer of that time, Jeremy White, says 
that he collected a list of 60,000 non-conformist people who suffered 
through these laws during the twenty-eight years of the reigns of 
Charles II and his brother James II. Yet it was Charles II who in 
the year 1669 —at the height of this tyranny — granted a royal charter 
for the establishment of the first Lutheran congregation in Great 
Britain. This ancient document, which is still in existence today, ex- 
pressly and “firmly ordered” the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and all their successors to respect the rights of Lutherans 
and forbade any interference by secular or ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Lutheran Church in England may, therefore, justly claim that 
it was perhaps the first Free Church to be recognized by English law, 
and certainly the only one during those years from the Restoration 
to the “bloodless” Revolution of 1688. 


Why did Charles II make this one startling exception? Certainly 
not because he favoured Lutheranism above the other non-established 
religions: Charles was always a Roman Catholic at heart. There were 
other reasons. The Great Fire of London, which raged unchecked for 
five days in the year 1666, destroyed the Anglican Parish Church of 
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Allhallows the Great, which had for years been the place of worship 
for Lutherans in London. This gave the merchants of the Hanseatic 
League, mostly Lutherans, the occasion to appeal to the King for the 
establishment of an independent Lutheran congregation. Funds were 
low in the royal treasury. An expensive war with the Dutch, coupled 
with the huge amounts of money needed for the rebuilding of the 
fire-gutted capital, two thirds of which had been destroyed by the 
Great Fire, would be a serious drain on the treasury. This gave the 
appeal of the rich and powerful Hanseatic merchants under the leader- 
ship of the Swedish ambassador, Leyonberg, a cash value to Charles. 
Furthermore, Britain was at this time in a military alliance with Sweden 
against the territorial aggrandizement of Louis XIV of France. The 
English King could ill afford to offend either these wealthy Lutheran 
merchants of London, who might have withdrawn their trade, or his 
Lutheran ally on the Swedish throne. Royal permission was granted, 
and England had its first Lutheran church. 


This royal charter of 1669 is an interesting document. It states ex- 
pressly that the congregation to be founded upon it was to be for 
Lutherans of all nationalities. In 1673 the church was consecrated in 
that ancient mile-square part of London known as the “City” on the 
site which is now occupied by Mansion House Underground Station. 
Its foundation charter declared that “Hamburg Lutheran Church,” as 
it is called today, was open to any Lutheran group regardless of na- 
tionality or tongue. This international character of Britain’s first Lu- 
theran church is unique for its day. What promise it might have held 
out for the future of Lutheranism in Great Britain! The intervening 
years between then and now saw many other Lutheran churches or- 
ganized in Great Britain, but in nearly every case the old emphasis 
upon a specific nationality, which seems to attach to Lutheranism, 
brought the Lutheran churches further and further from this original 
ideal. The Toleration Act of William and Mary in 1689 not only 
granted legal existence to the indigenous Free Churches, but also per- 
mitted by law, and not merely by royal prerogative, the establishment 
of Lutheran congregations. As a result, non-German Lutherans with- 
drew themselves and founded separate congregations, and the mother 
church soon became a purely German-speaking one. The ideal that 
twentieth-century Lutherans are striving for was a fact in Britain three 
hundred years ago, but how quickly this splendid international char- 
acter was lost and Lutheranism began to fall into the specific national 
pattern it exhibits to this day in Britain. 


At the Lutheran Conference at Wistow this problem of faith in 
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relation to nationality was energetically discussed. It was agreed that 
the task of Lutheranism in Britain today was not the perpetuation of 
a culture, but of a faith. The negligible influence of nearly three hun- 
dred years of Lutheranism in Great Britain can be traced to this weak- 
ness. In all its decades of existence in England the Lutheran Church 
had never been anything more than a group of foreign religious so- 
cieties catering exclusively to foreign-tongued people. Certainly the 
Lutheran principle is the Pentecostal principle: Preach Christ to every 
man in his own tongue, but the object of the Church is Christ, not 
the language. Language is only a means, and when, in a new land, the 
native tongue ceases to be the ordinary medium of everyday speech, 
then it must give way to the language of the country. English was 
the language of the future for all Lutherans in Great Britain. History 
reveals that this was realized as far back as two hundrtd years ago by 
the pastor of one of the German Lutheran congregations in London. 
He tried to introduce English services, but his congregation protested 
so vehemently that the matter was decided by an English justice of 
peace, who ruled that the pastor had no right to do this. 

This is a glimpse into the past of Lutheranism in Great Britain 
and a view of the people who will make the Lutheran Church of to- 
morrow. This is a picture of a Britain we hardly recognize: intolerant, 
prejudiced, harsh, and oppressive because she was torn between fiercely 
contending religious forces. In those restless, troubled times the Lu- 
theran Church was founded. Today through the overruling providence 
of God, the terror of evil forces has brought new life and blood into 
the Lutheran churches of Great Britain. Elsewhere the Church is under 
attack. Persecution drives Lutherans into exile, and here in Britain 
out of the ashes of ravaged Continental churches a new Lutheran 
Church is arising. What sort of church will it be? At Wistow, in that 
old manor house where hapless Charles I spent one of his last restful 
nights, the 1950 Conference of Lutheran Pastors in Great Britain 
pledged themselves to a future that would approximate the ideal laid 
down in the royal charter of Charles II in 1669. 
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A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 





acacia JouN 14:22-26 


Introduction.— The doctrine of the Trinity is not contrary to 
reason, but above reason. If we were asserting the threeness of 
exactly the same category of which we were asserting the oneness, 
it would be a logical contradiction, but we are not saying that 
God is three Persons in one Person, but that He is three Persons in 
one God; not that that makes the doctrine of the Trinity clear, but 
that it removes it from the area of being against reason to that of 
being above reason. 

Theme. — Though the doctrine of the Trinity is above reason, 
it is not above human consciousness and experience both in the 
assertion of the threeness of the Persons and the oneness of the 
Godhead. 

I. The child of God has a consciousness and experience of the 
three Persons of the Godhead as distinct from one another. 








1. He is conscious of the being and activity of the Father. 
“Father.” 

a. He knows Him as the Creator. 

b. He knows Him as the Preserver, particularly his own 
Preserver. 

“My Father.” 

c. He knows Him especially as the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom he became a member of the 
heavenly family and by whom he can pray with the 
rest: Our Father, which etc. 

2. He is conscious of the being and activity of the Son. 





“If aman love Me.” 
a. He knows Him as the historical Christ, who talked to, 


and walked among, men, suffered, died, rose, and 
ascended. 
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b. He knows Him as the immanent Christ, the living 
Christ, who is with him now, “whom, having not seen, 
he loves,” who suffered and died and rose for him — 
“He loved me and gave Himself for me.” 


“He will keep My words.” 


c. The believer’s whole life is consciously lived in obedi- 
ence to the living Christ. 


3. He is conscious of the Person and activity of the Holy Spirit. 


“He shall teach you all things.” 
a. When a Christian meditates upon the Word and finds 
in it instruction and comfort, warning and correction, 
he knows the Spirit is at work. 


“Shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

b. When a Christian finds that in all his meditation his 
thoughts are always flowing out from, and back to, 
the living Christ, he knows again the activity of the 
Spirit. 

II. A Christian has the consciousness and experience of the com- 
plete oneness of the three Persons of the Godhead. 


“The Word which ye hear is not Mine, but 
the Father's, which sent Me.” 

1. A Christian has a consciousness of the oneness of the Fa- 
ther and the Son. The believing soul knows and feels that 
the more it adheres to Christ, the better it knows the Fa- 
ther, and that in Christ the Father comes to Him. “We 
will come unto him and make Our abode with him.” 


“Shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 


2. A Christian has the experience of the complete oneness of 
the Son and the Spirit. John 16:14: “He shall glorify Me, 
for He shall receive of Mine and shall show it unto you.” 


3. A Christian, then, is conscious that the Spirit receives of 
the Son, and the Son receives of the Father, and so all three 
are perfectly one. 
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Conclusion. — So the doctrine of the Trinity does not trouble 
the Christian, because he does not understand it; it is rather in- 
finitely precious to him, because he deeply experiences both the . 
threeness and the oneness of God to his enlightenment and comfort. 
The Christian does not understand the sun, its suspension in the sky 
and its endless burning, but revels in its brightness and in its 


warmth. WALTER O. SPECKHARD 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 12:44-50 


The Text and the Day. — Both the Epistle and the Gospel of this 
day point to the Day of Judgment, the latter emphasizing the 
manner in which men may escape God’s wrath, namely, by hearing 
Moses and the Prophets. That is also the burden of our text. 

Notes on Meaning. — Since v.36 states that Jesus hid Himself, 
yet the content of vv. 44-50 is so similar to that of wv. 34-36, it is 
assumed that the Evangelist here gives a summary of Christ’s final 
words to the Jews before His death. V.44 may be clarified by 
supplying merely after the word not. V.46: Christ is the Light, not 
only because He shows the way, but is the Way, ch. 14:6. It is 
His last plea to the Jews to accept Him as Savior. — Natural man 
abides in spiritual darkness until Christ by the Holy Spirit en- 
lightens him, just as darkness is the general condition in nature 
and is driven away when light appears. God alone can create 
light, 2 Cor.4:6.— V.47b: The objective of Christ’s first coming 
was not the judgment, but the redemption, of mankind. — V. 48b: 
The Word here signifies the Gospel message, ch. 16:8-9.— V. 49: 
This was spoken from the viewpoint of the Incarnation. According 
to His divine nature, Christ knew this. — The “commandment” is 
not one of the Ten Commandments, but means “instruction.” The 
same as Matt. 28:20: “. . . whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
That commandment is eternal life, v.50. The Gospel offers and 
gives everlasting life, Mark 16:16; Luke 11:28; Rom. 1:16. 


Preaching Emphasis. —In line with the Gospel of the day, the 
emphasis should be placed on the importance of using God’s Word 
publicly and privately, since it is God’s means for leading men 
from darkness to light. A fine opportunity to invite faithful par- 
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ticipation in the church’s agencies for instruction in the Word. 
This was Christ’s final and stirring plea to the Jews for faith in 
Him and His Word. 

Problem and Goal.—To draw our hearers away from a per- 
functory religiousness and to inspire them to faithful use of the 
means of grace, so that they might have boldness in the day of 
Jesus Christ. 


Outline: 
CHRIST’S WORD WILL BE MEN’S JUDGE 
I. It will acquit those who accept it in faith. 

A. The burden of Christ's preaching was that He had come 
to lead men from darkness to light, vv. 46-47. 

B. This was not a new doctrine, but the Father’s, that had 
sent Him, vv. 44-45, 49. 

C. Being God's gracious offer, Christ’s Word is life everlast- 
ing, v. 50. 

D. This is the burden of all true Christian preaching today. 
He who believes the Gospel has life now, ch. 3:18, 36. 


II. It will condemn those who reject it in unbelief. 

A. By offering life and light to all who believe, Christ’s Word 
thereby proclaims darkness and death to its despisers, 
vv. 47-48; ch. 3:14-18. 

B. Also this is not a new doctrine, v. 49. 

C. External contact with the Word will not suffice, v. 47a; 
Heb. 4:2; James 1:22. 

D. Despisers of the Word have no other way from death to 
life, Vv. 48; Heb. 2:1-3. Otro E. SOHN 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 17:14-20 


The Text and the Day.—The Gospel of the day teaches that 
“the Holy Ghost . . . calls . . . the whole Christian Church.” 
Cf. Homiletisches Magazin 15, page 382. The Epistle emphasizes 
Christ’s love and how this love becomes operative in us. Our text 
combines both thoughts. 

Notes on Meaning. —V.14. In the midst of His sacerdotal 
prayer, Christ stresses His prophetic work. He had given the Word, 
not vague stimuli, or merely general impressions. This Word is 
God’s Word. It is first of all from God and also about God, His 
Law and Gospel. This Word took the disciples from the fellow- 
ship of the world. “Not of the world”: Christ is “Very God of 
Very God.” — V. 15. Luther: “I have still more to be done by them 
in the world, namely, that they extend My kingdom.” Calwer, 
Handbuch: “To be fishers of men and to do God’s work, they had 
to be in the world, where treachery and hatred of the evil one 
endangered them.” “The evil”: the evil one, Satan; cf. 1 John 2: 
13, 14 and 3:12.—V.16. In receiving the Word, the disciples 
show they are not of the world.—V.17. “Sanctify”: consecrate, 
hallow; cf. 1 Thess. 5:23. As the Old Testament priests were to be 
sanctified, Ex. 29:1, 44, so the Christians are to be sanctified priests: 
év, “through,” is to be taken instrumentally. “Thy Word”: “By this 
means, and in no other way, namely, through His holy Word, God 
desires to call men to eternal salvation, draw them to Himself, 
and convert, regenerate, and sanctify them.” Concordia Triglot, 
p-901. “Truth”: God’s Word. The Bible is infallible, not a mixture 
of truth and error. It is altogether truth, also when speaking about 
phenomena of nature. — V.18. Jesus came into the world to pro- 
claim this truth, chapters 18:37. The disciples of Jesus are sent to 
teach this same Word of truth in all the world, chapter 20:21; 
Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15.—V.19. tnéo: for their sake, for their 
benefit, and in their stead. “I sanctify Myself”: like the Hebrew 
kidesh, cf. Ezek.44:19. I present Myself as an offering. “They 
also” with their entire person are to belong to the calling of God. 
Again the only means is “the Truth.” — V. 20. “Their word”: All 
that Jesus has prayed for for the disciples holds also for the be- 
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lievers of the future. We shall know the truth only if we continue 
in His Word as proclaimed by Himself and the inspired writers of 
Holy Scripture. There never will be anything to take the place of 
or supplement Holy Scripture. No further revelation or tradition! 


Preaching Pitfalls. —Care should be taken rot to interpret 
“Word” in v.14 as the office of teaching. Inasmuch as our text 
is only part of the high-priestly prayer, the context must not be 
disregarded. 

Problem and Goal. — Love of the Lord for His Church and the 
blessings of His Word, specifically the Gospel, stand in the fore- 
front. The sermon is to lead the hearer to greater thankfulness to 
Jesus for His gift of grace and to a deeper appreciation of His 
Word. 


Outline: 
Introduction: Context — Father in heaven. “Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” 
THE LORD’s PRAYER FOR His CHURCH 
I. First petition — Vv. 14-17. 


With particular stress on verse 17. “Hallowed be Thy name.” 


II. Second petition — V. 20. 
Growth of the Church — mission. “Thy kingdom come.” 


III. Third petition — V. 15b. 
Trials and victories of the Church — pertinent verses. 
“Thy will be done,” etc. 
Conclusion — V. 21. 
Alternate Outline: 
THE WoRD AND THE WORLD 
I. Christ gave the Word to His disciples. 
A. Vv. 14b and 16. 
B. Vv.17 and 19. 
II. The world needs the Word. 
A. V. 18. 
B. V.15. 


C. V. 20. VICTOR MENNICKE 





HOMILETICS 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 15:1-9 


The Text and the Day.— The Gospel and Epistle lections to- 
gether with the Introit and Collect for this Sunday emphasize hope 
and trust in God. In our text Jesus shows us how foolish and hard- 
hearted men become when they shift from trust in God to trust in 
man, when they turn from faith in the Word of God to meticulous 
observance of bare human ordinances. 

Notes on Meaning. —In Chapter 15 Matthew resumes the ac- 
count which he had dropped at the end of Chapter 12, of the grow- 
ing tension and conflict between Jesus and the scribes and Pharisees. 
Traditions of men in the area of religion and the revelation of God 
are placed side by side in such bold relief that any unbiased person 
ought to be able to see that traditions of men, when they run 
counter to the revelation of God, must be rejected. Like inquisitors, 
scribes and Pharisees swoop down upon Jesus with biting criticism 
about failure to wash hands before a meal. In spite of the fact that 
the Levitical code (cf. Lev. 12—15) restricts washing to certain 
parts of the body representing the defilement of sin and so makes 
that washing a ceremonial or religious act, the elders of the Jews 
went beyond the scope of these God-appointed regulations, and 
scribes and Pharisees scored anyone a sinner who failed to observe 
their additions to the Law of God (cf. Mark 7:1-4). In meeting 
the sticklers on the traditions of the elders, Jesus admits that ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of his critics His disciples are guilty of 
a transgression. But by using the word “also” (v.3) He turns the 
tables against them and makes them wince. If any charge of guilt 
at all could be leveled against the disciples, it was an infraction 
only of an ordinance set up by human beings and devoid of any 
religious significance. The distortion of the Fourth Commandment 
of which scribes and Pharisees were guilty was a willful setting 
aside of God’s Divine Law. There certainly is nothing reprehensible 
about dedicating gifts to God. But the way in which scribes and 
Pharisees bandied the word “Corban” back and forth had a most 
demoralizing effect on many a Jew. Whether the fateful word was 
spoken in a mood of religious devotion or in a fit of anger, or with 
intent to take revenge, the person who uttered the word was bound 
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to withhold the dedicated amount from any profane use, and that 
included the support of his parents. In later Judaism he was even 
exempted from paying the gift into the Lord’s treasury and could 
play fast and loose with his vow before God. The force of this fact 
comes home to us when we examine the word “and” at the beginning 
of verse 6. The manuscripts Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Ephraemi, and 
Bezae do not contain the word “and.” The old Latin version, Cure- 
ton’s Syriac, the Coptic, and the Ethiopic versions do not carry “and” 
either. Verses 5 and 6 then read as follows: “But you say, Whoever 
tells his father or mother, ‘Anything of mine that might have been 
of use to you is given to God,’ does not have to provide for his 
father” (Goodspeed). No wonder Jesus called men with such a 
vicious mind “hypocrites!” With good propriety He cited the words 
of Is. 29:13 and applied them to his pettifogging critics. The prin- 
ciple He applies is this: You cannot say “Lord, Lord” in one breath 
and in the very next nullify one fundamental law of God after 
the other. 

Preaching Pitfalls and Emphases. — A sermon on this text cannot 
be a tirade against scribes and Pharisees, nor ought it be an exposi- 
tion of the Fourth Commandment. More is involved in this text 
than the proper understanding of the Fourth Commandment. The 
attitude of scribes and Pharisees toward the Word of God was 
wrong. The leaders of the people had slipped into an observance 
of external things which they had raised into a position of extreme 
importance and veneration. In their estimation their own man- 
made regulations deserved more honor than the Word of God. In 
the case of a conflict between the two they did not hesitate to set 
the Word of God aside and uphold their traditions. Their error 
was insistence on tradition at the expense of divine revelation. 
Since this error is so deeply rooted in many people within the 
Church, just as prevalent today as in the past, it must be exposed. 
The sermon should deal with the spirit of pharisaism. 

Problem and Goal. — Pharisees are still with us in smaller or 
larger number in every congregation. It is quite easy for any mem- 
ber of the Church to listen to the enemy within him and to the 
discordant voices about him and let himself be sidetracked from 
God’s Word. It is easy for him on occasion to attach more im- 
portance to social, congregational, synodical stipulations than to 
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the voice of Jesus speaking in the Bible. The goal of the sermon 
must be to point out the prevalence and danger of pharisaism in 
the home, in church, in relationship with fellow Christians and 
fellow citizens in the community, and show that faith in Jesus and 
full reliance on the Word of God are the only way to guard against 
the spirit of pharisaism. 
Outline: 
How May I GuARD AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF PHARISAISM? 
I. By turning to Christ in Faith 
II. By keeping the commandments of God. 
III. By seeking the honor of God. 


ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 
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OBSTACLES TO BIBLE READING IN THE HOME 


Every Christian knows, at least in theory, the importance of the 
Word. He knows that it is basic for creating faith, renewing the heart, 
and nurturing the sanctified life. But this knowledge is not generally 
matched by a corresponding practice. What is the present status of 
the use of the Bible in the home? There is no denying that the Bible 
is used in the homes of our members. The point at issue is, Is there 
enough of it? Of what quality is the use? It is obvious that any 
generalization is precarious. What is true of one situation may not 
be true of another. But in spite of this some observations may be 
set forth. 

The Bible, to be sure, is the world’s best seller, yet this is hardly 
indicative of how much it is read and how well it is read. Every 
pastor knows that the Bible is not being read as it ought to be. It is 
studied even less. Pastors are aware of this as they visit the homes 
of their parishioners. When they meet their members in the Bible 
class, they become aware that even an elementary knowledge is fre- 
quently lacking. The same condition is reported by leaders in. youth 
camps. 

Recently two pastors, one a city pastor and another from a suburban 
congregation, conducted an interesting survey, trying to determine to 
what extent the Bible was being used in the homes either as a basis 
for family devotions or for personal reading. The pastor of the 
suburban church limited his study to those who regularly attended 
church. That should mean from the very ones where the best showing 
might be expected. The canvass was made in such a way that no names 
were revealed. Out of a total communicant membership of five hundred 
thirty-four, a sampling was made of one hundred seventy-four. Con- 
cerning home devotions, thirty-four per cent indicated that they 
read the Bible daily, thirty-five per cent occasionally, seventeen per cent 
seldom, and thirteen per cent admitted that they did not use the Bible 
at all. The same survey showed that reading the Bible for personal 
edification fared no better. Thirty-four per cent indicated that as a rule 
they read the Bible daily, forty-three per cent only occasionally, sixteen 
per cent seldom, and seven per cent not at all. 


The second survey was taken in a city congregation and only from 
such communicants as were members of different adult organizations 
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in the church, such as the ladies’ aid, the Walther League, voters’ 
assembly, Sunday school teachers, etc. This again was limited chiefly 
to those who were in regular church attendance. The sampling included 
one hundred eighty-eight out of eight hundred sixteen communicants. 
Forty per cent read the Bible regularly in family devotions, thirty-three 
per cent occasionally, ten per cent seldom, and seventeen per cent not 
at all. This same group indicated that they read the Bible for per- 
sonal reading according to the following score: thirty per cent read it 
regularly, forty-one per cent occasionally, nineteen per cent seldom, and 
ten per cent did not read it at all. In analyzing the survey according to 
the different organizations, certain facts stand out which give us cause 
for great concern. Among the young married people, those who are 
establishing the homes and raising the families, twenty-seven per cent 
were not reading their Bibles. In fact, all the younger members of 
the congregation indicated a similar situation. Sixty per cent of the 
Senior Walther Leaguers were not participating in home devotions, 
plus thirteen per cent who seldom participated. To this we add the 
fact that thirty-three per cent of these same Leaguers seldom read 
the Bible personally, plus another twenty per cent who were not reading 
it at all. 

Any analysis or criticism of these surveys will not raise the figures. 
Knowing that there is a tendency even in surveys in which the 
answers are given anonymously to present a better picture than is 
actually the case, a realistic appraisal might even lower these figures. 
To what extent one may generalize from these two random surveys 
is a moot question. At any rate they give cause to consider. 


What keeps the average Christian from using his Bible more regu- 
larly? At the bottom of the trouble is, of course, sinful flesh, which 
regards this a chore. Yet one cannot dismiss the matter with such 
a ready excuse. There are many other factors which lend a helping 
hand to this natural inclination, making the task more formidable 
than it might be. These difficulties must be recognized, and help must 
be given to overcome them if the pastor hopes to bring about some 
improvement. What are some of these common excuses? Perhaps 
the one most frequently heard or sometimes left unsaid is, “I am tre- 
mendously busy.” Coupled with this is the size of the Bible, which 
seems formidable enough to frighten many away, so that they do not 
even begin to read, much less study it. This reason may not be sincere, 
yet many a person really believes it and thus justifies himself. Whether 
people are busy in big things or little things is really immaterial if 
it serves as an excuse. But perhaps the Bible is not as formidable as 
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it appears when one begins to regard it not as one book but as a col- 
lection of books. Even the term “book” is not to be understood as 
one ordinarily regards the term, for many of the books are the size 
of tracts and pamphlets. How long would it take the average Christian 
to read some of these books? A conservative estimate for an ordinary 
reader shows that twenty-eight, that is almost half, can be read in 
thirty minutes or less. In fact, fourteen of them can be read in less 
than fifteen minutes. Six others can be read in less than an hour. 
Certainly this is not a formidable task.1 The Book of Genesis, which 
is the second-longest in the Bible, exceeded only by the Book of Psalms, 
comprises but fifty-three pages and can be read in about an hour 
and a half. 

Another common excuse for many is that they cannot understand 
the Bible. Perhaps there is much truth in this excuse, and there are 
a number of factors which lead people to this conclusion. One of these 
is part of the vicious circle. People find it hard to read it because they 
have not studied it. They lack familiarity. While there are some 
difficult portions in the Bible, there are as many and perhaps even more 
simpler selections. This number might be increased if the minimum 
of proper guidance and help were attainable. 

But there are some physical factors which make Bible reading 
difficult. The one most frequently mentioned is the antiquated language 
of the King James Version. Let us not minimize this. It is a real handi- 
cap and deters people from studying the Scriptures, at least when 
they must do it on their own initiative. It is rather unfortunate that 
the mechanics of our own language have become obstacles. No one 
thinks of reading the German Luther translation as it originally 
appeared from his pen. It has been constantly revised. But we have 
strangely enough clung to an English version of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps one of the reasons is that suitable translations in 
more modern versions are not available, though the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament with all its defects is one translation 
which we can recommend. 

But the difficulties of translation are only a part of the mischief. 
Almost as serious, if not more so, is the fact that the Bible is usually 
printed according to such awkward typography. Poetry, prose, direct 
speech, quotations, are all written alike. Instead of a single column 
across the page we have two narrow columns separated by a margin 
of references. But the most uninviting factor in the format is the 
divisions of the books into verses which break into the thoughts and 
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sentences and often at the wrong places. The chapter divisions for the 
most part are equally unnatural and unnecessary, sometimes even 
appearing at the wrong place. This series of hurdles does not make 
for easy and ready Bible reading when all other books receive the best 
attention from the typographer, printer, editor, and author. No wonder 
that Bible reading seems so slow. “It is a great tribute to the slow 
motion imparted to it by the old chapter and verse divisions that it 
looks to most people like a month’s work.”? Perhaps for this reason 
Dr. Henry Weston is quoted as saying, “I hate these chapters and 
verses; reading a Bible in which I find them always reminds me of 
riding over a corduroy road.”* A modern printing job would make 
the English translation seem less antiquated and consequently more 
inviting for general reading. 

Another reason commonly given and somewhat related to the others 
is, “I forget to get around to it.” This is somewhat different from the 
excuse that there isn’t enough time. Rather it is an admission of 
neglect and, what is perhaps more true, the failure to form a habit. 
When we tend to read the Bible at odds and ends during the day 
without any stated place or time, other tasks and interests usually have 
a way of crowding in. Some persistent souls have purchased for them- 
selves small editions of selections of the Bible to be read while waiting 
for busses and streetcars and in the many delays that consume so 
much time in the days’ program. This is, no doubt, a laudable habit, 
but most people prefer to do their reading in the privacy of their 
home. Consequently, without a set time and place, the few minutes 
before bedtime are most frequently the portion of the day used for 
this purpose. And yet, this time, convenient as it may be, is not con- 
ducive to good Bible study. Certainly our mind is no longer alert 
after a long day. It may be possible for the mind to take on some 
easy reading, but it is not prepared to plow through some of the more 
meaty sections of the Scripture. The Lord Himself implies that this 
is work when He refers to it as seeking after silver and searching for 
hid treasures. Bible study has rich rewards, but nevertheless it is pre- 
ceded by some hard thinking. ARTHUR C. REPP 





1 Julian Price Love, How to Read the Bible (New York: Macmillan, 1946), 
pp. 16—18. 

2 Edgar J. Goodspeed, How to Read the Bible (Philadelphia: Winston, 
c. 1946), p. 39. 


3 G. Campbell Morgan, The Study and Teaching of the English Bible 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1910), p. 37. 
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IN THE SIGN OF BACH * 
Offerings for Pastors, Organists, and Choir Masters 


1. German musical life in the year 1950 will stand in special measure 
under the sign of Johann Sebastian Bach. The Evangelical Church of 
Germany must be aware of its prime responsibility to administrate the 
heritage of Bach well and to care for a suitable execution and character 
of the Bach Year; for in all of his creating and working, Bach was first 
of all a member of the Evangelical Church. Hence the bicentennial of 
Bach's death should not be left by the Evangelical Church to musical 
life outside the Church. 


2. At the same time, however, we must warn against a faulty cult 
of a personality and a hero worship that turns backwards. To call Bach 
the “fifth Evangelist” testifies of a dangerous misunderstanding of his 
music: it serves the Gospel, but it is not the Gospel. Not the person of 
Bach, but his work is the important thing. Its importance, however, 
lies in the first place in its service to worship, that is, its relation to the 
Church Year and its search for “regulated church music to the honor 
of God” (cf. Bach’s memorandum to the Council at Muehlhausen, 1708). 


3. Despite the liturgical relevance of Bach’s church music, however, 
we must not overlook that the elements of opera in it as well as texts 
which are too bound to special times can be made consonant with cur- 
rent forms of worship only with great difficulty and can therefore 
cause tensions. That is especially true of the cantata as Bach preferred 
to employ it. 

4. The Bach Year should in no case lead to the presentation of the 
larger works of Bach by those who are not prepared for it. Church 
organizations should not enter into competition with public musical 
life, which commands more artistic personnel and better financial re- 
sources. Instead they should as far as possible serve one another, per- 
haps in this way that in the coming year able choirs and organists take 
over the observance of the Bach jubilee, if possible, for a whole area. 


5. The majority of church choirs will find only the Bach chorale 
setting suitable to their capacity. Doubtless will they serve to convey 
even to the tiniest congregation a certain, even if by necessity incom- 
plete, realization of the inner meaning of Bach’s works. Characteristic 





* Distributed in Musik und Kirche by the Rev. Dr. Walter Blankenburg, 
director of the Evangelical School of Church Music at Schluechten, in connection 
with the bicentennial of Bach. Published in Evangelische Welt, Bethel, Biele- 
feld, Vol. IV, No. 1, January, 1950, pp. 26—27; translated by R. R.C. 
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of them is the ringing truth of the words and the strong feeling of piety. 
They are a symbol of the voice of the congregation in the framework 
of the cantata and the Passion, but they themselves are not church 
hymns and require in view of the polyphony, for the most part, a slower 
and broader rendition than the congregation’s singing. It must be re- 
membered that instruments were fitted into their original pattern 
of tone. 


6. An especially outstanding importance should be given to the 
organ works of Bach. Perhaps we can say that in the Bach Year the 
essential task should be to arouse the proper appreciation of Bach’s 
organ work as liturgical art. In a time when we find the new mandate 
to permit nothing in worship which does not pertain to the essential 
task of the preaching of the Word and the song of praise, we must 
face anew the question of free preludes and postludes. While we must 
listen to Bach’s organ preludes as witnesses to the text of the chorale, 
his free organ works are the play of the childlike believing, emanci- 
pated, self-forgetful, joyous, and yet humble child of God. This music 
does not serve self-glorification, but “sols Deo gloria, to God alone 
the honor.” 





7. The emphasis of Bach’s creativity lies in the music related to the 
liturgy. However, we should not neglect to cultivate his music for the 
home and chamber; for in them breathes the same spirit as in his 
other works. 


8. The Bach Year brings with it the danger of Bach big business. 
Many will take occasion to use the name Bach for enterprises in the 
grand style. The Church must guard against this with its own presenta- 
tions, and it should not create the impression that it supports such big 
business, as, for example, through providing halls. 


9. The Bach Year must also not create the impression that all year 
long only Bach music should sound forth. Bach’s own music teaches 
us the facility with which Bach employed the artistic language of his 
own time, with what marvelous aplomb he took the most modern 
musical forms into the church service and placed them under the rule 
of “regulated church music.” Thus he contributed to sanctifying his 
musical world. If Bach, as it is often done today, had fostered chiefly 
“old music,” for example, that of Praetorius, Schuetz, and Schein, then 
he would not have arrived at historic importance and value. Therefore 
3 we will have Bach urge us to our inescapable responsibility for con- 
temporary music and deal accordingly in the Bach Year itself. 
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A REFORMATION IN CATHOLIC BIBLICAL STUDIES? 


We should note an important change in the Roman Catholic attitude 
toward Biblical studies. Until a few years ago the Catholic Church 
required an undivided loyalty to the Vulgate, which was prepared by 
Jerome in the fourth century. While he had done a solid piece of 
work, someone has counted 1,400 mistakes in it. In 1543—65 the 
Council of Trent declared under threat of a curse that the revised 
Vulgate was to be authoritative in the Church: 


If any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire 
with all their parts, as they have been used to be read in the Catholic 
Church, and as they are contained in the old Latin vulgate edition; and 
knowingly and deliberately contemn the traditions aforesaid; let him 
be anathema. ... The same sacred and holy Synod . . . ordains and 
declares, that the said old and vulgate edition, which, by the lengthened 
usage of so many years, has been approved of in the Church, be, in 
public lectures, disputations, sermons and expositions, held as authentic; 
and that no one is to dare, or presume to reject it under any pretext 
whatever. (The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical 
Council of Trent, translated by J. Waterworth, The Christian Symbolic 
Publication Soc., Chicago, p. 19.) 


Happily the Church that lays down a curse can also take it away. 
In September, 1943, Pope Pius XII issued an Encyclical, Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, “on Promotion of Biblical Studies,” in which he says: 


There is no one who cannot easily perceive that the conditions of 
biblical studies and their subsidiary sciences have greatly changed 
within the last fifty years. For, apart from anything else, when Our 
Predecessor published the Encyclical Letter Providentissimus Deus, 
hardly a single place in Palestine had begun to be explored by means 
of relevant excavations. Now, however, this kind of investigation is 
much more frequent and, since more precise methods and technical 
skill have been developed in the course of actual experience, it gives us 
information at once more abundant and more accurate. ... The value 
of these excavations is enhanced by the discovery from time to time of 
written documents, which help much towards the knowledge of the 
languages, letters, events, customs, and forms of worship of most ancient 
times. And of no less importance is the discovery and investigation, so 
frequent in our times, of papyri which have contributed so much to 
the knowledge of letters and institutions, both public and private, 
especially of the time of Our Savior. 


Moreover ancient codices of the Sacred Books have been found and 


edited with discerning thoroughness. ... All these advantages which, | 


not without a special design of Divine Providence, our age has acquired, 
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are as it were an invitation and inducement to interpreters of the 
Sacred Literature to make diligent use of this light, so abundantly given, 
to penetrate more deeply, explain more clearly and expound more 
lucidly the Divine Oracles. . . . 

The Fathers of the Church in their time, especially Augustine, warmly 
recommended to the Catholic scholar, who undertook the investigation 
and explanation of the Sacred Scriptures, the study of the ancient 
languages and recourse to the original texts. However, such was the 
state of letters in those times, that not many,—and these few but 
imperfectly —knew the Hebrew language. In the middle ages, when 
Scholastic Theology was at the height of its vigor, the knowledge of 
even the Greek language had long since become so rare in the West, 
that even the greatest Doctors of that time, in their exposition of 
the Sacred Text, had recourse only to the Latin version, known as the 
Vulgate. 

On the contrary in this our time, not only the Greek language, which 
since the humanistic renaissance has been, as it were, restored to new 
life, is familiar to almost all students of antiquity and letters, but the 
knowledge of Hebrew also and of other oriental languages has spread 
far and wide among literary men. Moreover there are now such 
abundant aids to the study of these languages that the biblical scholar, 
who by neglecting them would deprive himself of access to the original 
texts, could in no wise escape the stigma of levity and sloth. For it is 
the duty of the exegete to lay hold, so to speak, with the greatest care 
and reverence of the very least expressions which, under the inspiration 
of the Divine Spirit, have flowed from the pen of the sacred writer, 
sO as to atrive at a deeper and fuller knowledge of his meaning. . . . 

Therefore ought we to explain the original text which, having been 
written by the inspired author himself, has more authority and greater 
weight than any, even the very best translation, whether ancient 
or modern. (Italics ours.) 

“The correction of the codices should first of all engage the atten- 
tion of those who wish to know the Divine Scripture so that the 
uncorrected may give place to the corrected” [quoted from Augustine]. 
... Nor is it necessary here to call to mind—since it is doubtless 
familiar and evident to all students of Sacred Scripture—to what 
extent the Church has held in honor these studies in textual criticism 
from the earliest centuries down even to the present day. . . . 


If the Tridentine Synod wished “that all should use as authentic” 
the Vulgate Latin version, this, as all know, applies only to the Latin 
Church and to the public use of the same Scriptures; nor does it, 
doubtless, in any way diminish the authority and value of the original 
texts. . . . For there was no question then of these texts, but of 
the Latin versions, which were in circulation at that time, and of these 
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the same Council rightly declared to be preferable that which “had 
been approved by its long-continued use for so many centuries in the 
Church.” Hence this special authority or as they say, authenticity of the 
Vulgate was not affirmed by the Council particularly for critical reasons, 
but rather because of its legitimate use in the Churches throughout 
so many centuries; by which use indeed the same is shown, in the sense 
in which the Church has understood and understands it, to be free from 
any error whatsoever in matters of faith and morals; so that, as the 
Church herself testifies and affirms, it may be quoted safely and without 
fear of error in disputations, in lectures and in preaching; and so its 
authenticity is not specified primarily as critical, but rather as 
juridical. 

Catholic scholars have winced under the harness that hitched them 
to the Vulgate. The new, 1941, Catholic version of the New Testa- 
ment, “translated from the Latin Vulgate,” as the front page says, had to 
insert a “not” into the text of Matt.8:30, because the Vulgate has 
a “non,” even though no Greek manuscript has a negative here. 
In the next Catholic Bible a “no” may well become a “yes,” not 
because the Word of God says so— Catholic scholars knew that long 
ago— but because a man in Rome says so. 

The change that should result will not come like a prairie fire. 
The Church of Rome is as unwieldy as it is large. Even in 1949 Ronald 
Knox, who has surpassed everyone, Protestant as well as Catholic, in 
“originality” of translation (R. Ginns, O. P., in Blackfriars, 23, 1947, 
“Translation and Interpretation,” pp. 565—70, says Knox’ translation 
“js an interpretation rather than a translation, a sort of English Targum 
in fact”), writes in The Trials of a Translator (Sheed & Ward, N.Y., 
1949), pp. X—XI: 

The text which my version follows, and, wherever a clear lead is 
given, the interpretation which it followed, must be sought in the 
Vulgate, that is, in the primitive Latin rendering of the Scriptures as 
revised in the fourth century by Saint Jerome. This is the text officially 
used by the Church; and although Rome has recently given us a quite 
new psalter, it is not likely that the Vulgate as a whole will be de- 
throned from its position of privilege within my life time. I should be 
very far indeed from claiming that the Vulgate gives you everywhere 
an accurate interpretation of its original. But you must have a standard 
text; and the Vulgate is so embedded in our liturgy and in all our 
ecclesiastical language that a serious departure from it causes infinite 
confusion. ... More than once, I have taken refuge in an ambiguous 
phrase, to by-pass the difficulty. 


In his last statement he is referring to the differences between the 
Vulgate and the textus receptus. But here and there Catholic scholars 
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are happy to give up the assumption that the Bible speaks a kind 
of double-talk, the Vulgate rendering and.the original meaning. They 
can without hurting their souls shift their loyalty from the Vulgate 
to the Hebrew and Greek originals. 

Yet no Catholic is really free. It is significant that the Pope initiates 
the study of the original text: The Pontiff’s authority is the ever-present 
background for any change in Romanism. And while the Pope has 
righted himself in regard to the relative importance of the original 
text and the translations, there is no improvement in Catholicism in 
regard to its low estimate of the Scripture text, including both the 
original and the translations. As long as the text is kept in a Baby- 
lonian Captivity of subservience to the arbitrary definition and inven- 
tion of Catholic dogma, as long as the Pope is die hoechste Instanz, 
who can subtract from and add to the revealed truth, a Catholic student 
will have to bow first to his Pope and await his nod of approval, and 
only then may he turn to commune with the Scriptures. For him the 
Pope is in the middle of the sanctuary, and the Scriptures are in 
a side niche. 

The Church with its head is considered more than a guardian of 
revealed truth: It is the chief source of the truth. While the Church will 
grant that people may without her help find the truth in the inspired 
writings, such people are unusually fortunate individuals who are 
ignorant of the Church as the divinely appointed teacher of the truth; 
and such individuals get only the crumbs that fall from the table spread 
by the Church. All people should, according to Catholicism, recognize 
the living teacher whom Christ ordained as the infallible and authentic 
interpreter of Scripture, and they must listen to what the Holy Spirit, 
as He is heard in the decrees of the Church, tells them. 


A Lutheran and a Catholic student, sitting side by side and looking 
at the same page of Hebrew or Greek, will find that while they seem 
to be on the same ground, they are not quite on common ground: To the 
Lutheran student the text speaks altogether with its own voice; the 
Catholic student, apparently hearing the same voice, cannot be content 
until he hears the voice of his Church either coinciding with the text 
or, like a stronger radio station, crowding out the voice of the text. 


We are delighted that a central obstacle has been removed for the 
Catholic Biblical scholar by the exaltation of the original text above 
the Vulgate. Previous loyalty to the Vulgate had reduced Catholic 
textual scholarship to something so unscholarly that it could in a large 
measure be ignored without a loss. But now the immense man and 
money power of the Catholic Church has been unshackled to do work 
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in the original texts, and there is a flourish of exegetical activity — 
as anyone may see it especially in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly — 
that promises to outdo the other Churches. 

A historian would have to point out that Luther again has won 
a point. The Reformer’s great emphasis on the study of the original 
text, even while he himself was incurably fond of the Vulgate, has 
broken down a barrier in the Church he meant to reform. May we 
hope that the truth, from which the Reformer took the veils of 
ecclesiastical tradition, will through the study of the original text have 
a mighty impact on that Church, here and there break down its human 
strongholds of error and autocratic power, and let the glory of God 
in the redeeming Christ shine in full strength on many a soul? 

W. F. BECK 

NOTES ON COL. 3:14 


“St. Paul is here not speaking of love as the means of our justification, 
nor does he speak here of personal perfection, but of the integrity 
common to the Church. For on this account he says that love is a bond 
or connection, to signify that he speaks of the binding and joining 
together, with each other, of the many members of the Church. For 
just as in all families and in all states concord should be nourished by 
mutual offices, and tranquillity cannot be retained unless men overlook 
and forgive certain mistakes among themselves; so Paul commands 
that there should be love in the Church in order that it may preserve 
concord, bear with the harsher manners of brethren as there is need, 
overlook certain less serious mistakes, lest the Church fly apart into 
various schisms, and enmities and factions and heresies arise from the 
schisms. 

“For concord must necessarily be rent asunder whenever either the 
bishops impose upon the people heavier burdens or have no respect 
to weakness in the people. And dissensions arise when the people 
judge too severely concerning the conduct of teachers or despise the 
teachers because of certain less serious faults; for then both another 
kind of doctrine and other teachers are sought after. On the other hand, 
perfection, i.e., the integrity of the Church, is preserved, when the 
strong bear with the weak, when the people take in good part some 
faults in the conduct of their teachers, when the bishops make some 
allowances for the weakness of the people.” Melanchthon, Apology, 
De Dilectione, 110 ff. Trigl., p. 182. 
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THE “COMMON CONFESSION OF FAITH” 


Copies of the doctrinal agreement arrived at by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the American Lutheran Church and the Committee on Doc- 
trinal Unity of our Synod are now in the hands of our pastors. Since 
this agreement was published in The Lutheran Witness {March 7) and, 
in translation, in Der Lutheraner (March 14), also the laymen of our 
Church have the opportunity to study it. That also officials of the sister 
synods of the Synodical Conference have copies of this agreement, 
appears from a statement by Professor E. Reim in The Northwestern 
Lutheran (March 12) to the effect: “We have also had opportunity 
to hear two members of the Missouri Committee who were delegated 
to bring not only the document [copy of the agreement], but partic- 
ularly detailed explanations concerning its origin to the sister synods 
of the Synodical Conference.” Naturally, copies of the agreement were 
mailed also to the pastors of the American Lutheran Church. According 
to the Foreword of the agreement, “this confession of faith, unanimously 
approved by the two official committees as their report to their synods, 
is hereby respectfully submitted to the synods for adoption.” 

The document is, therefore, now open for inspection. Everyone who 
reads it will react to it in some way or other. That these reactions will 
vary, is to be expected. There are, however, a number of basic consid- 
erations which one ought to bear in mind as one scrutinizes and seeks 
to evaluate this latest effort at a common document drafted by com- 
mittees of the Missouri Synod and the American Lutheran Church. 
These considerations have to do with the genesis of this document. 

The document is, as far as the Missouri Synod is concerned, the 
product of a set of resolutions adopted by our Church at its convention 
in 1947 (Proceedings, 1947, pp.510—11). The resolutions read: 

“1. That Synod declare that the 1938 resolutions shall no longer be 
considered as a basis for the purpose of establishing fellowship with 
the American Lutheran Church; and 

“2. That Synod encourage its Committee on Doctrinal Unity to 
continue discussion on a soundly Scriptural basis, using the Brief State- 
ment and such other documents as are already in existence or as it may 
be necessary to formulate; and 

“3, That Synod’s Committee on Doctrinal Unity be instructed to 
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make every effort to arrive ultimately at one document which is Scrip- 
tural, clear, concise, and unequivocal; and 

“4. That Synod urge all its members to give thorough and prayerful 
study to the problems of Lutheran unity for the purpose of achieving 
greater clarity in its own midst. 

“Synod also resolved that we express our sincere desire that true 
Scriptural unity with the American Lutheran Church and with other 
Lutheran bodies may be achieved and that we humbly pray God for 
His guidance and blessings in this matter.” 

In this set of resolutions, a number of points compel attention. 
They are: 

1. Our Synod is sincerely interested in the matter of Lutheran unity 
and hopes and prays that true Scriptural unity may be achieved with all 
Lutheran bodies in our country. 

2. Because our Synod is sincerely interested in the matter of Lu- 
theran unity, it instructed its Committee on Doctrinal Unity to continue 
discussion of this matter. 

3. Though Synod instructed its Committee on Doctrinal Unity “to 
continue discussion on a soundly Scriptural basis, using the Brief State- 
ment and such other documents as are already in existence or as may 
be necessary to formulate,” and though Synod also instructed this Com- 
mittee “to make every effort to arrive ultimately at one document which 
is Scriptural, clear, concise, and unequivocal,” Synod did not prescribe 
to this Committee which, if any, pattern of doctrinal statements now 
in existence it should follow in its effort to draft a common agreement. 
Nor did Synod prescribe which articles of the Christian faith were to 
be dealt with in that agreement, though it naturally took for granted 
that the Committee would include in its formulations such articles as 
have been in controversy between the Missouri Synod and the American 
Lutheran Church. Nor did Synod prescribe the minimum or maximum 
number of words which this agreement should contain. Nor did Synod 
set a time limit for the completion of a common agreement. With 
regard to all these matters, Synod did not tie the hands of the Com- 
mittee. There can be no doubt that the Committee on Doctrinal Unity 
was aware of the freedom granted it by Synod and that it made use of 
this freedom. Synod naturally expected that the document would reflect 
the theology of the Lutheran Confessions. It also expected that the 
Committee would draw up a document which would not be at variance 
with the doctrinal content of the Brief Statement and with other doc- 
trinal statements made by our Church. But it did not resolve: The new 
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document must be patterned in every particular, in every phrase, and in 
its general structure after the Brief Statement or some other statement 
of Lutheran doctrine. 


The Committee could have drafted a document which resembled 
even in detail the Brief Statement or some other doctrinal statement 
now in existence. It could have drawn up a document in the form of 
a catechism. It could have drafted a confession of faith in which every 
positive declaration of a doctrine was succeeded by a damnant or im- 
probant secus docentes, followed by an enumeration of errors and error- 
ists. It could have drawn up a document containing some 10,000 or 
25,000 or 50,000 words rather than one containing less than 3,000 
words. But the Committee decided not to follow these and similar 
possible procedures, and anyone who reads the document must suppose 
that the Committee did so for reasons which it can justify. 


What did Synod say regarding the nature of the “one document” 
which its Committee should strive to produce? Synod instructed its 
Committee “to make every effort to arrive ultimately at one document 
which is Scriptural, clear, concise, and unequivocal.” The document 
was to be, first of all, Scriptural. In so framing -its resolution, Synod 
acted in conformity with its Comstitution in which it declares in 
Article II: “Synod, and every member of Synod, accepts without res- 
ervation the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the written 
Word of God and the only rule and norm of faith and of practice.” 
It also acted in conformity with Article 2 of the Brief Statement, which 
reads: “We teach regarding the Holy Scriptures that they are given by 
God to the Christian Church for the foundation of faith, Eph. 2:20. 
Hence the Holy Scriptures are the sole source from which all doctrines 
proclaimed in the Christian Church must be taken and therefore, too, 
the sole rule and norm by which all teachers and doctrines must be 
examined and judged.” It follows that the first consideration of those 
who seek to evaluate this “common confession” must be whether it 
is Scripturally sound and to test every word and statement in this con- 
fession by the Word of God. 


Synod also instructed its Committee to draft a document which would 
be “clear, concise, and unequivocal.” This phrasing can have only one 
meaning. What Synod had in mind was that a document might be 
produced the text of which would convey but one sense to both par- 
ties concerned as well as to Christian readers in general. Whoever 
studies the document, should therefore honestly face up to the question: 
“Does the document meet this requirement? Is it clear, concise, un- 
equivocal?” Naturally, the Committee was hard put at this point since 
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human language, since the Fall, also suffers from imperfections. “Nihil 
tam circumspecte dici potest, ut calumniam evitare queat,” says Me- 
lanchthon (Apology VII and VII, 2, Triglot, p.226). In another pas- 
sage Melanchthon observes: “For whereas we, with a simple mind, 
desired, in passing to recount those things which original sin embraces, 
these men, by framing an invidious interpretation, artfully distort 
a proposition that has in it nothing which of itself is wrong” (Apology 
II, 1, Triglot, p.105). There is also in man the element of suspicion, 
doubt, bias, and ignorance, which oftentimes fails to extract from words 
their intended meaning. 

As truly as we confess: “Credo unam, sanctam, catholicam et apos- 
tolicam ecclesiam,” as truly as we love our Synod as an instrument which 
God has used to build His kingdom, so truly are we concerned about 
the matter of Lutheran unity in our land and in the world. If we 
wish and pray that, under God, true Scriptural unity may be established 
between all Lutheran bodies, and, for obvious reasons, first of all with 
the American Lutheran Church, it behooves everyone who has access 
to the “common confession” to seek to determine 

1. whether it is in agreement with the Holy Scriptures; 

2. whether it is clear, concise, and unambiguous; 

3. whether it truly reflects the theology of our Lutheran Confessions. 
Only when one has done all this, will he raise other questions which 
may or may not be pertinent and in the interest of true Lutheran unity. 

The synodical conventions of the Missouri Synod and of the American 
Lutheran Church which are taking place this year cannot establish Lu- 
theran unity. Only the Spirit of God can do this. Lutheran unity is 
a “gift” of God and must be received with grateful hearts. But these 
conventions can do much to promote or retard true Lutheran unity, 
depending upon the measure of their loyalty to Scripture and their 
faith in the “one, holy, Christian, and Apostolic Church.” Whatever 
resolutions these conventions may adopt with respect to Lutheran unity, 
may these resolutions be in conformity with the high and noble prin- 
ciple of the Lutheran Church that only Holy Scripture is the final ar- 
biter in the settlement of doctrinal matters and with the faith that God 
alone is the Giver also of the gift of Lutheran unity. P. M. B. 


WERE THE CAPTIVITY LETTERS OF PAUL WRITTEN IN EPHESUS? 


On this question the Anglican Theological Review in the issue of 
January, 1950, has some interesting remarks. The subject is dealt with 
in an article having the heading “Paul's Ephesian Imprisonment: an 
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Evaluation of the Evidence.” The writer is Donald T. Rowlingson of 
Emory University. The attempt is made to evaluate impartially the 
arguments that can be advanced for the two prominent views that have 
been proposed with respect to the place where these Letters were 
written. It will be recalled that Paul does not in any one of these 
Letters (Philemon, Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians) say where he 
is writing. On the expressions which are often held to point definitely 
to Rome: “praetorian guard” or “praetorium” (Phil. 1:13) and “Caesar's 
household” (Phil. 4:22), the writer thinks that they might refer just 
as well to Ephesus as to Rome. 


The conclusions reached are the following: “References outside the 
imprisonment letters indicate the fact that while Paul was at Ephesus 
he suffered a severe reverse, and other data besides those in the letters 
from prison imply that it at least involved one period of imprisonment. 
The data in the imprisonment letters themselves are mostly neutral, 
capable of being interpreted in relation either to a Roman or an 
Ephesian imprisonment. That which is not neutral, even though it 
weigh no more than straws, is heavy enough to dip the finely balanced 
scales in the direction of an Ephesian detention and to carry with it 
the corollary that the imprisonment letters were written from Ephesus. 
This also is supported by the neutral data with respect to Aristarchus, 
Tychicus, and Timothy; they may have been at Rome, but they surely 
were at Ephesus. On these grounds, then, it is reasonable to create a 
working hypothesis with respect to an Ephesian imprisonment by em- 
ploying the neutral data in the letters from prison in relation to Paul’s 
ministry in Ephesus rather than to his last years in Rome. If this be 
true, a sequence of tremendous significance follows: Every one of Paul's 
letters which we possess emerges from the Aegean ministry, covered 
by Acts 15:40—20:38. Galatians still raises questions, but when it is 
considered to have been written from Corinth or Ephesus during this 
period, which is a reasonable conjecture, the conclusion stands. This 
is one of the major reasons, though not the only one, why the Aegean 
ministry is the most significant in which Paul was engaged. This also 
implies the importance of the question about Paul being in prison in 
Ephesus.” 

The writer holds a view concerning the Pastoral Letters of Paul 
which we cannot share; he excludes them from the genuine Epistles of 
Paul. On Galatians, we personally believe that it was written in An- 
tioch or in its vicinity shortly after the first great missionary journey 
of Paul and Barnabas. But that the Captivity Letters were written in 
Ephesus seems to us quite likely. WM. F. ARNDT 
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A NOTE ON 1cor. 4:9 


Theologia Viatorum is the official title of the Jahrbuch der Kirch- 
lichen Hochschule, Berlin, 1948/1949, published by Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., Berlin. It contains a number of instructive articles, among them 
one entitled Exegetische Randglossen zum I. Korintherbrief, written 
by Lic. Herbert Braun, professor of New Testament. One of these 
apostil notes is on Paul’s words in 1 Cor. 4:9: “We are made a spectacle 
unto the world and to angels and to men.” Lic. Braun is especially 
interested in the statement téatoov éyevydynpev, which, as already 
Lietzmann has pointed out, has some very interesting parallel thoughts 
in Paul’s contemporary, the Stoic philosopher Seneca, whom he amply 
quotes in proof of his thesis. Similarly to Paul, Seneca describes the 
battle of the brave man with his untoward fate as a spectacle, deserving 
the attention of the deity. But, as Seneca shows, the heroic man prides 
himself on his ability to challenge and combat his fate. In fact, he 
welcomes the severe battle of life, which he defies. According to Seneca, 
God is indeed interested in the strong and his sufferings. He loves him, 
not indeed with the soft love of a mother, but with the ruthless love 
of a hard father. Patrium deus habet adversus bonos viros animum 
et illos fortiter amat (De Prov. 115:6). And the good need this severe 
discipline of fate, for otherwise their strength would weaken, and they 
themselves would remain unconscious of their strength. For this 
reason the strong welcome the blows of fate and rejoice in the spectacle 
of their suffering. Quid cessas, fortuna? Congredere, paratum vides 
(Ep. LXIIII, 4). The Stoic thus views God as a cruel fate with which 
he must wrestle for his own good, even if the battle should mean 
wretched suffering and a dreadful death. But not so does Paul view 
himself in the spectacle of his suffering. It is true, also he believes that 
God has made him a spectacle to the world, to the angels, and to men, 
in sufferings so great that he regards himself “as appointed to death,” 
indeed, as “the filth of the world” and “the offscouring of all things.” 
But there is no carnal pride in the suffering Apostle; nor does he 
conceive of God as a cruel fate, tormenting him merely for his temporal 
good. What he suffers, he endures in the service of Christ, in par- 
ticular, of His Cross, to glorify Him who was crucified for the sins 
of the world. As Paul suffers in the ministry of Christ, His divine 
Lord is exemplified, realized, glorified in him. So the cross works out 
the crown. There is victory in his very defeat. His utter helplessness is 
God’s opportunity for magnifying His strength in him. And, ulti- 
mately, all this happens to the Apostle in order that he might comfort, 
with the comfort which he has received of God in his suffering, those 
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who suffer after his own pattern and that of Christ. Licentiate Braun 
thus suggests the great difference between Christian theology and 
pagan philosophy. There is a difference with regard to the conception 
of God, of man’s mission and ministry in the world, of the purpose 
of suffering, of the final outcome of human affliction. Both Seneca 
and Paul could say: déatoov éyevySyuev. But with the one it is a cry 
of despair, despite all seeming challenging of fate, while with the other 
it is a cry of victory over the evils of life and the sorrows of death. 
Behind it all is the fact that Seneca wrote as a natural man, not per- 
ceiving the things of the Spirit of God, while Paul wrote as an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, and by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. One must feel deeply grateful to Licentiate Braun for calling 
attention to this radical difference between Paul, the Apostle, and 
Seneca, the philosopher. J. T. MUELLER 


THE SILENCE OF THE PULPIT 


Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., in his “Theological Table-Talk” in The- 
ology Today (January, 1950) discusses Bishop Sabapathy Kalandran’s 
“The Message and the Silence of the American Pulpit” (Pilgrim Press, 
$2.50). Bishop Kalandran is a native of Ceylon, a former Congrega- 
tionalist minister in India, and now newly elected Bishop of the United 
Church of South India, which was created in 1947 by the merger of 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformed, and Anglican 
Churches. He spent two years in America at the invitation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and his book 
gives some of his impressions of the American church movement, as 
Dr. Kerr writes. But what does the Bishop mean when he speaks of 
the silence of the American pulpit? Dr. Kerr answers this question 
as follows: “He means, quite simply, that we are silent on the very 
things about which we ought to be speaking. He is not at all concerned 
about homiletics or pulpit eloquence or sermon construction; his 
concern is not with the method of preaching, but with the matter. 
He thinks we are talking about the wrong things, or at least not making 
it clear why we say what we do. Where, then, lies out great sin of 
omission? ‘About most great and small things, writes the Bishop, 
‘over which for long centuries there have been argument and agitation, 
fear and hope, an almost complete silence has descended on the Ameri- 
can pulpit. During its history the Church has been seriously engaged 
on questions of Christology. ... The Church has been engaged about 
the correct Christian doctrine of the Godhead. . . . The Church has 
been engaged about soteriology or the question of salvation. ... The 
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American pulpit has now developed a practical concern and a sound 
common sense; so it will scarcely take the trouble to dwell on all 
those abstract questions on which, in its opinion, the preachers of 
a hundred years ago wasted time.’ What impresses this observer from 
India is not the prevalence of the social gospel in American preaching, 
but the evident lack of theological undergirding, without which the 
social implications of Christianity are meaningless and ineffectual.” 
There is no doubt that Bishop Kalandran is right. The question now is: 
How can doctrinal preaching and discussion be revived? In particular, 
how can Lutheranism help in resuscitating theology in the pulpit in 
such a way that it warms and enlivens? The Lutheran Church, perhaps 
more than any other, owes this duty to its contemporaries since it 
is rooted, by its very origin, in the depths of divine teaching as this 
is set forth in Scripture. In this “age of theology” there certainly must 
be theology also in the pulpit. J. T. MUELLER 


THE FAITH OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


Under this heading, Dr. R. C. Chalmers, associate secretary of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada, in Religion in Life (Winter Number 1949—1950) discusses 
the doctrinal status of the United Church of Canada. It is an anni- 
versary contribution, since the U.C.C. came into being on June 10, 
1925, and therefore celebrates this year the silver anniversary of its 
formation as a church, into which flowed three streams: Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational. What, Dr. Chalmers asks, is now the 
status of theology in this Church? The writer points back to the 
Preamble to the Articles on Doctrine in the Basis of Union of the 
church, which was composed in 1908. In this Preamble there are five 
clear statements respecting doctrine in the United Church of Canada. 
The first is that the United Church is Christocentric: “We build upon 
the foundation laid by the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief cornerstone.” “This implies that the faith of the Canadian 
church is Trinitarian.” The writer admits that there are undoubtedly 
varieties of Trinitarian interpretation. “But,” he adds, “our doctrinal 
witness as a church has been one with the great historic traditions 
of Christianity.” And “this Trinitarian theological outlook ultimately 
means that we have a weapon with which to fight those anthropocentric 
or humanistic tendencies in our world which dethrone God and enthrone 
man.” In the second place, “the faith of the U.C.C. is biblical.” The 
writer quotes Article Two, “Of Revelation,” in the “Articles of Doc- 
trine,” which states: “We receive the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testaments, given by inspiration of God, containing the only 
infallible rule of faith and life, a faithful record of God's gracious 
revelations, and as the sure witness to Christ.” In discussing this point, 
the writer says: “Biblical illiteracy is the handmaid of evil, while scrip- 
tural wisdom is the key to life. Having come through a period of 
spiritual aridity in our Western culture, we realize that we must re-dig 
the wells of soul renewal and find the water of life which proceeds 
from the Word of God in the Bible. Our theological need can only 
be met as the whole Church nourishes its spirit on the Bible.” Third, 
as the writer says, the U. C. C. is a “creedal church.” “We acknowledge 
the teaching of the great creeds of the Ancient Church.” “We believe 
that these creeds, such as ‘The Apostles’ Creed’ and ‘The Nicene Creed, 
as well as the Confessions of the Reformed Churches, witness to the 
one true gospel of God’s holy and redeeming love in Jesus Christ.” 
“We believe that these creedal words attest before the world those 
things most surely believed amongst us.” Speaking of creeds, the 
writer points out that the U. C. C. has produced a number of books, 
setting forth the belief of the church, such as “A Statement of Faith,” 
a “Catechism,” “This Is Our Faith,” and “Our Living Faith,” not to 
speak of many devotional and educational booklets showing the interest 
of the church in doctrine. In the fourth place, the faith of the U.C.C. 
is “evangelical.” “They [the doctrinal standards adopted by the U.C.C.] 
are all evangelical in that they center on the evangel of God’s redemptive 
love for sinful man in Jesus Christ. This is the good news the church 
must proclaim to a lost world. The United Church, in company with 
other evangelical communions, exists to declare in word and life that 
Jesus is the Savior of men.” The last point which the writer emphasizes 
is that the U. C. C. is an “ecumenical church.” It is “not only a united, 
but also a uniting church.” “But is it not true that this emphasis on 
‘our common faith’ must have meant a toning down of some important 
doctrinal points of view?” Mr. Chalmers does not think so. He says: 
“Our experience in the United Church of Canada has not found this to 
be so. There are varieties of theological outlook in the United Church, 
as in other churches.” But he adds: “The first twenty-five years in the 
United Church of Canada, from the point of view of doctrine, have 
been years of progress in the things of the faith. There has been con- 
siderable theological indifference in both the pulpit and the pew, but 
we believe that this indifference is being supplanted by a deep concern 
for matters of doctrine. As we have stated, there are many indications 
of this theological turn in our church’s thinking. Moreover, this trend 
is a promise of better things to come in the next twenty-five years.” 
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The writer, nevertheless, admits that there is a definite form of syn- 
cretism underlying the structure of the U. C. C. He writes: “We have 
not endeavored as a church to reduce the theological thinking of our 
people to a least common denominator. This would only result in 
a colorless, insipid, and powerless evangel. Rather we have tried as 
a church to be true to the faith of our founders in permitting diversities 
in biblical and theological interpretation to exist side by side in the 
one fellowship. Part of the genius of our church lies in our ability 
to hold differences of opinion within the unity of the faith.” But 
he closes with a conservative note: “This is a theological age. We can- 
not escape history in this regard. Man is compelled to theologize by 
the contemporary situation. In such an age it behooves the whole 
Church of Jesus Christ to let her light shine that men may see and 
be saved.” 

As the undersigned read Dr. Chalmer’s article, there came to him 
two important thoughts. In the first place, church union does not 
always mean the liberalizing of creed and confession. It may do so, 
but not of necessity. When in 1925 the United Church of Canada came 
into being, there were many who predicted that the new church would, 
in a short time, become so utterly Modernistic that it would destroy 
itself by sheer infidelity. But Mr. Chalmers’ remarks do not seem to 
indicate that this has been the case. Even indifferent, syncretistic, and 
liberal churches are subject to doctrinal reform, provided sincere and 
undaunted Christians make the best of their opportunity in such a union 
to witness to the divine truth. In the second place, it seems that 
Dr. Chalmers suggests to us Lutherans a timely lesson. Despite their 
many shortcomings, Lutherans theologized at a time when theology 
in wide areas in the United States and Canada had become very much 
taboo. Should they now, when the age is again theological, yield their 
Lutheran loyalty to Scriptural theology and omit doctrinal discussions 
when theology means so much in bringing Lutherans into the unity 
of faith? Lutherans certainly have every reason in the world to get 
together, but should not this getting together be on the basis of true 
unity in the faith, which is so squarely founded on Scripture and so 
splendidly set forth in the Lutheran Confessions? J.T; MUELLER 


THE QUANDARY OF PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To this the Watchman-Examiner (December, 1949) calls attention 
editorially, making the plea: “If Protestantism is to survive, it must 
improve its Sunday school training process. The decline in home 
teaching of religion and the increasing trend of separating all public 
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education from moral and religious influences places a great burden 
upon Protestant churches. There must be a greater emphasis upon 
the Bible.” It then quotes an article by Ernest Trice Thompson in 
Christian Education on “The Bible in Teaching,” as follows: “There 
must be a revival of Bible teaching in the church. That means more 
Biblical instruction, more Biblical exposition from the pulpit;-and it 
means more adequate Bible teaching in the church school. The Roman 
Catholic Church puts its reliance in parochial schools. It has more 
than 2,000,000 pupils scattered in approximately 8,000 such institu- 
tions. These parochial schools are being supplemented now by a system 
of high schools. Twenty years ago there were practically no Catholic 
high schools; ten years ago there were almost a thousand; today there 
are more than 1,500. Ten years ago there were 150,000 students in 
Catholic high schools; today there are more than half a million. 
In addition, there were 769 Catholic colleges and universities. In all 
these institutions — colleges, high schools, and parochial schools — 
religion is taught day after day and week after week. As a consequence, 
the average Catholic is well instructed in the faith. Protestantism as 
a whole has rejected the idea of a parochial school system, and for 
the training of its children and youth is depending upon Sunday schools 
— twenty or thirty minutes of instruction each Sunday morning, 
imparted by volunteer teachers, to students who are exceedingly 
irregular in their attendance. There are a host of devoted men and 
women giving their time to the Sunday schools and without their aid our 
whole educational program would collapse; yet we are bound to recog- 
nize that many of these teachers are inadequately prepared and that 
many of the methods used are somewhat antiquated. . . . Two thirds 
of the teachers have never had a course in leadership training.” While 
everything that is here said is most certainly true, the trouble with the 
all but universal neglect of Protestant religious education goes much 
deeper. Romanism believes its system of doctrine to be true and 
necessary to salvation. Hence it is willing to go to the greatest expense 
in schooling its youth in the field of primary and secondary education. 
Unless religion means as much to Protestantism as it does to Catholi- 
cism, it will never pay the price which 8,000 and more parochial schools, 
1,500 high schools, and more than 750 colleges and universities are 
costing Romanism. The question facing our Lutheran groups today is 
this: How highly do we value the Word of God, which we possess as 
a heritage of the Reformation, and how eager are we to preserve it 
to our children by means of adequate Christian training on the lower 
and higher levels? Our parish schools and other means of instructing 
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our youth in religion are only manifestations of our loyalty to Christ. 
If we fail in loyalty to our Lord, we shall also fail in loyalty to our 
children and children’s children in the point of training them how to 
remain faithful to Christ. J. T. MUELLER 


ROME'S BASIS FOR THEOLOGICAL RAPPROCHEMENT 


In a Monitum of June 5, 1948, Roman Catholics were forbidden to 
take part in the public discussion of religious questions unless they had 
specific permission of the Pope. The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office in an instruction of February 28, 1950, “explained, developed, 
and completed” this Monitum and fixed the norms according to which 
Catholics may participate in religious conferences with non-Catholics. 
In certain circles this instruction has been viewed as an overture on the 
part of the Roman Pontiff to establish closer relationships with Prot- 
estant churches. However, the Sacred Congregation has carefully 
restricted the areas of religious co-operation, so that in reality Rome has 
not deviated in the slightest from its former exclusive and separatistic 
position. Rome still insists that the only ground on which it can and 
will co-operate with Protestants is the Protestants’ recognition of Rome's 
absolute authority and supremacy in all questions of faith and morals. 
According to a recent release of Religious News Service, Roman bishops 
are to observe the following points in regard to “mixed” reunion dis- 
cussions: (1) Only qualified priests and laymen may participate; 
(2) joint conferences must be promoted to defend the fundamental 
principles of the natural law and the Christian religion against the 
enemies of God or to re-establish social order as the Church indicates it; 
(3) Catholics may become associated with other groups engaged in 
promoting or defending common interests outside the religious field; 
(4) Catholics may participate in common action with other believers 
in God against the threat of atheism and Communism and for the 
amelioration of abuses in the social order; (5) reunion must be under- 
stood strictly in the sense of a return of all dissidents to the Roman 
Catholic Church; (6) all “mixed meetings must be adequately con- 
trolled and directed,” and no religious functions shall take place at them, 
except a joint recitation of the Lord’s Prayer or other prayers approved 
by the Catholic Church; (7) the meetings are not to take up theolog- 
ical questions, since none of the discussions are to involve merely “a use- 
less desire to assimilate various religions to the disadvantage of the 
purity of Catholic doctrine.” 

The Protestants who observed that sometimes Roman Catholics 
apparently co-operate with Protestants and again at other occasions 
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refuse such co-operation must keep in mind that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion distinguishes clearly between such meetings as are in the interest 
of promoting a common moral and social good, and such meetings as 
are devoted to the discussion of religion proper. The former type of 
joint meetings have been held for some time. It is the latter type which 
are spoken of in the Monitum and which the recent Instruction dis- 
cusses. America (3-11-50) reprints the following paragraph from the 
Instruction: 

“Nor does the same Monitum (of June 5, 1948) refer to mixed 
assemblies of Catholics and non-Catholics in which nothing touching 
faith or morals is under consideration, but discussions are held to take 
counsel as to the advisable ways and means of defending by concerted 
action the fundamental principles of the natural law and of the Chris- 
tian religion against the enemies leagued together against God; or re- 
establishing the social order, or dealing with and settling questions of 
a similar nature. Even in these assemblies, as is evident, Catholics are 
not allowed to approve or concede anything that is not in accord with 
divine revelation and with the Church’s teaching, including her teach- 
ing on the social question” (italics by us). 

As America points out, this means that Catholics are ready to co- 
operate with non-Catholics on issues involving justice and charity, 
e. g., race discrimination. However, a discussion of the natural rights 
of man and the establishment of just social order does not come under 
this heading, for here Rome sees moral and religious questions at stake, 
and on such questions Rome claims to be the absolute authority to give 
the answer. It is, therefore, wishful thinking to believe that Rome has 
receded from its former position. Even such apparently hopeful signs 
as the discussions between Lutherans and Catholics in Europe, partic- 
ularly in Germany, must not be overemphasized. (Cf. Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, March 15, 1948, page 35 ff.) Rome will 
not compromise its central and cardinal doctrine: the Roman Catholic 
Church’s supremacy and infallibility in all matters of faith and morals. 

F. E. M. 
ROME APPROVES PROTESTANT BAPTISM 


Under this heading, the Watchman-Examimer (March 16, 1950) 
reports that “in a ruling at Rome by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office of the Roman Catholic Church, in response to a ques- 
tionnaire submitted by United States Catholic bishops in regard to 
baptisms by Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Dis- 
ciples of Christ pastors, it is conceded that such baptisms are valid pro- 
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vided they are performed with the form and in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian doctrine as interpreted by the [Roman] Church.’” The editorial 
comments: “This is a concession to Protestantism which we are sure 
Protestants never sought. It is not a characteristic of Protestants that 
they desire approval for what they do from any Roman Catholic au- 
thority. If, however, it will lessen the tension which exists through 
the arbitrary authority of the Roman Church regarding the view of the 
validity of marriage performed outside that Church or of the children 
of mixed marriages, that will be that much to the good. According 
to Catholic doctrine, when a valid marriage has been contracted by two 
unbaptized persons and one of them becomes baptized in the Catholic 
faith, he can have the marriage dissolved if the unbaptized party refuses 
to be ‘converted’ or live in ‘peace’ with the Christian. The Church 
applies this proceeding in accordance with its interpretation of the 
words of Paul in 1 Cor. 7:12-17, which is called in Catholic procedure 
the ‘Pauline privilege.’ The offspring of mixed marriages are frequently 
baptized in Protestant churches, according to the choice of the parents, 
or, when old enough, of the offspring themselves. We presume that 
the Protestant and Free Churches of this country will proceed with their 
obedience to Christ in baptizing in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, whether there be authoritarian consent or no.” 

The American Catholic bishops, of course, are not to be censured for 
requesting a special ruling by Rome’s “Sacred Congregation” on the 
Baptism of the denominations, or at least of some of the denominations, 
named in the editorial. Lutherans certainly recognize the Baptism of 
Christian Protestant denominations, as they also recognize the Baptism 
of the Roman Catholic Church. But when Protestant denominations 
insist on being creedless, and both liberal pastors and liberal congrega- 
tions are tolerated side by side with confessing Christian pastors and 
congregations, Lutheran pastors have every reason to find out by what 
kind of pastor and in what kind of congregation the Lutheran con- 
firmand has received Baptism. In no case dare Baptism remain un- 
certain. 

With regard to the ruling on Baptism by the “Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office,’ however, this really does not decide anything 
respecting the validity of the Baptism in question, for Rome demands 
not only that Baptism, to be valid, must be performed “with the form 
and in the true spirit of Christian doctrine,” but also that this must 
be done “as interpreted by the Church.” In practice this ruling leaves 
every priest in doubt when facing a convert baptized by a Protestant. 
There is no real Protestant who holds the Roman Catholic ex opere 
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operato doctrine of the Sacrament; nor does any real Protestant hold 
that the Sacraments infuse “supernatural grace”; nor does any real 
Protestant maintain that Baptism completely wipes out original sin, 
so that the remaining lusts of the flesh are not truly sins, but only 
occasions for sin. We could multiply such perversion and confusion of 
Roman Catholic “interpretation” ad infinitum, so that after all the 
American Catholic bishops are not served so very well by the ruling. 
In every case where the Catholic priest faces a convert baptized by a 
Protestant, he has reason to doubt whether the Protestant baptizer 
performed Baptism “with the form and in the true spirit of Christian 
doctrine as interpreted by the Church.” Rome's rulings on questions 
of Christian practice have a clever way of saying sic and nom at the 
same time. J. T. MUELLER 


ILLITERATES, HYPOCRITES, DOCETISTS 


These are not nice names. Whom do they label? According to the 
March 19 issue of The Living Church, one or all of these fit anyone 
who accepts “the inerrancy of the Bible.” This is the verdict of the 
Rev. Carrol E. Simcox. In the third of a series of articles on “The Word 
of God” entitled “Inspiration Versus Verbal Inerrancy” he hands out 
these compliments to those who have a different view from his on the 
inspiration of Scripture. He does allow a choice between the first two 
labels. “Only the illiterates, and those unfortunates whose ecclesiastical 
pastors and masters forbid them, on pain of mortal sin, to raise questions 
about faith and morals, believe in verbal inerrancy today.” 

The first of the alternatives is an old one. In fact, it is so old that we 
have not seen it mentioned in recent years. Many who hold “the iner- 
rancy of Scriptures” have proved their scholarship beyond knowing 
the letters of the alphabet. If Simcox would be a little more literate, 
he would find that there are men who know as much about language, 
history, philosophy, and sundry other fields of knowledge as he does and 
still profess the inerrancy of Scripture. In the same issue of The Living 
Church there appears an article on “Humility,” which we suggest to 
Simcox for collateral reading. 

The second epithet of hypocritical acquiescence in the official doc- 
trine of the Church is also a blow beneath the belt. 

The third badge that the writer pins on all who accept the inerrancy 
of the Bible is Docetism, the heresy that Christ’s human nature was 
only a phantasm. This charge has been made with some degree of 
regularity in certain quarters during recent years and deserves scrutiny. 
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Rev. Simcox puts it thus: “God becomes Man in Christ: true Man. 
To deny the genuine manhood of Christ is the heresy of Docetism. But 
if God can become Man, is there any reason why the Word of God 
cannot be spoken in the words of men?” And he means faulty, wrong, 
erroneous words of men. “Matthew and Luke (Acts 1:18) contradict 
each other in their accounts of the death of Judas. There are innu- 
merable such contradictions in the Bible.” Furthermore, he does not 
want such “contradictions” removed by “a reconciling sophistry of 
some sort.” 

To the writer’s credit it should be added that he believes “that God 
does indeed speak to us through the Bible. This is an article of faith. 
The Christian faith in the God who reveals Himself through the 
Scriptures may be illusory: our heads may be ‘buried in an immortal 
illusion. But if it is an illusion, it is certainly an immortal one. The 
task of indicating faith before the bar of reason is the task of the 
apologist.” Rev. Simcox does not want to be a rationalist and unbeliev- 
ing critic. He believes that the teachings of the Bible were not invented 
by man, but that “God speaks to us.” Why, then, is the Bible full of 
contradictions? It is not God's fault, it is the fault of faulty men. 
What God poured into the earthen vessels was pure Water of Life. 
But because He had to use earthen vessels, much of what He poured in 
became adulterated with sediment of error or it was lost entirely 
through the cracks of the faulty vessel. “It {the Bible} is written by 
men who are sinners and who know in part .. . and sinful men cannot 
speak sinless words. The sin of even the saintly author of the fourth 
gospel is an obstacle and a hindrance to the articulation of His Word. 
{If you want a specific example I might mention this writer’s evident 
anti-Semitism.] We may hear God’s Word through St. John’s Gospel, 
but the word must pass through the walls of both the Evangelist’s 
sin and our own.” 

What has this to do with the charge of Docetism? “But if God can 
become Man, is there any reason why the Word of God cannot be 
spoken in the words of men?” This is the charge: If you say what 
the human writers produce under the Spirit's inspiration is not human 
and therefore faulty, then you deny the human nature of Christ.” “The 
logic of Incarnation actually implies the illogicality of verbal inerrancy.” 
Fortunately the writer believes in enough of Scripture so that he con- 
tradicts the analogy that he draws. “At this point the analogy I have 
suggested, between the Incarnation of Christ and the verbal inspiration 
of the Word of God in the words of men, needs some qualification. 
The Son of God Incarnate is a sinless Man.” What a difference this 
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qualification makes. We agree Christ was a true Man, but He had no 
sin. Hence we say the Bible speaks in the words of men, but it, too, 
is sinless because it is God’s verbal incarnation. The challenge of 
Docetism vanishes into thin air. W. R. ROEHRS 


JOHN WESLEY'S FIRST HYMNBOOK 


Under this heading, Robert Stevenson, professor of church music, 
Westminster Choir College, in the Review of Religion (January, 1950), 
discusses John Wesley's Collection of Psalms and Hymns, published 
in 1737, in Charleston, S.C., and there again in 1741. Forty-seven years 
afterwards, when Wesley published his last Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, he, as the writer says, “returned to those same Psalms and 
hymns that had nourished his spiritual life during those parched years 
when he was yet wandering about in goatskins, being spiritually des- 
titute, afflicted, and tormented amidst the wilds of Georgia” (p. 141). 
To the aged Wesley (he was then eighty-one years old) that “Charles- 
town Collection” with its seventy items in 1784 must have seemed very 
important. More than one third of the hymns of the Charleston hymnal 
were carried over into the 1784 collection, published by the two 
brothers, John and Charles, “at the very end of their ventures in collab- 
oration.” Of the many interesting and instructive things which the 
writer emphasizes about John Wesley and his hymnal we select two, 
namely, first, the almost amazing diligence and industry of the then 
thirty-four-year-old preacher, who, besides preaching, teaching, making 
love, conferring with uncountable afflicted souls, studying the Bible for 
hours each day, as he groaned before God in prayer and confession, 
not only continued his German studies, took up the study of Spanish 
and Italian, and published his abridged French Grammar, but also en- 
gaged in many theological, social, and political pursuits. In the second 
place, John Wesley deeply appreciated good German hymns. In all, 
he translated thirty-three German hymns, and of these nearly all were 
done into English while he was in Georgia, a period of one year. Wes- 
ley’s translated German hymns were gratefully used by the English 
Methodists for many years, and some of them are still favorites among 
English-speaking Christians. 

When we had read the article on Wesley’s hymns, we examined some 
of them in order to discover just what made them popular in England 
and other countries where English is the language of common worship. 
Of course, not all of Wesley’s translated hymns are among those that 
Lutherans might select for congregational devotion, but at least a large 
number of them are of such a nature that they can well be used in 
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Lutheran worship. Wesley's translations are characterized by wise selec- 
tion of impressive stanzas, genuine poetic elaboration of the thoughts 
presented in the German originals, and a fine, appealing sincerity of 
Christian faith and love. In short, John Wesley in his translations 
proves himself an earnest Christian, a gifted linguist, and a true poet. 
We write this, because we are personally concerned at the tendency 
of our congregations to discard the German hymns and to sing in the 
main songs and hymns composed by non-Lutherans. That in itself is 
not wrong, but it shows a regrettable, wide gap between the classic 
Lutheran hymn writers and our present English-speaking Lutheran wor- 
shipers. To them the existing translations still seem too inadequate; 
there seem to be too many stanzas and the melodies largely too “heavy”; 
the content of the hymns appears too dogmatical. These at least are 
criticisms that have been voiced. Now, our new Lutheran Hymnal 
shows a decided progress in hymnological improvement of the treasures 
we possess. The melodies have been selected with greater care; the 
translations on the whole are better; many stanzas have been omitted, 
and efforts have been made to acquaint our people with the writers of 
the hymns and the composers of the melodies. That work must go on, 
and it is to the credit of our Church that everywhere outstanding choirs 
appear under capable directors that endeavor to win the hearts of Lu- 
therans and non-Lutherans for Lutheran church music and Lutheran 
chorales. It is in the interest of this fine work that this article is 
written. John Wesley recognized the surpassing value of Lutheran 
hymns; do we appreciate the treasure that is ours? And a final thought: 
John Wesley preached the Word effectively and diligently; but it was 
still more by inculcating congregational singing that his evangelical 
movement was spread both in England and in America. He had the 
ability to produce a “singende Kirche.” Are we failing in this? 
J. T. MUELLER 

ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


At its recent meeting in Minneapolis the National Lutheran Council 
set a goal of $2,900,000 for its 1951 Lutheran World Action. The 1950 
goal is $3,200,000. Tentative goals for succeeding years were set as 
follows: 1952, $2,500,000; 1953, $2,000,000; and 1954, $1,200,000. 
Beginning with the year 1954, the Council proposed that the partici- 
pating bodies discontinue special appeals for Lutheran World Action. 


The American Lutheran Mission, Lutheran Swedish Mission, United 
Lutheran Mission, and Lutheran Augustana Mission have begun a 
Rural Service Institute to assist needy farmers in Kwangsi Province, 
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China. Work has been started in four small communities —Lo Yung, 
Sha Pu, Wu Yu, and Liuchow—and in spite of Communist activity 
in the communities the program will continue without “much trouble.” 
At Lo Yung a tractor team plowed sixty-six acres to be planted in 
wheat, and plowing of other waste land is going on in other localities. 
Ten tons of fertilizer were brought into a central place for distribution. 


Dr. R. H. Gerberding, executive secretary of the Board of American 
Home Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, reported at 
a recent meeting of the Board that 350 congregations had received 
about $4,000,000 from their Church Extension Board to assist them 
in acquiring real estate and in building their churches and parsonages. 


Over a period of ten years 10,000 Lutheran women of the United 
Lutheran Church contributed $100,000 for renovating and improving 
the Philadelphia theological seminary of their Church. No campaigns 
or special efforts were used to raise the money. Each woman had made 
a pledge to contribute $1.00 a year. The women redeemed their pledges. 


The Virginia Synod of the United Lutheran Church has withdrawn 
from its consultative relationship with the Virginia Council of Churches 
because the Council of Churches had taken stands on what the Virginia 
Synod considered to be purely political questions. 


Dr. Karl N. Marthinussen was ordained as bishop of the Stavanger 
diocese of the Norwegian State Lutheran Church. King Haakon and 
representatives of the Norwegian government attended the ceremony. 


The Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church has made plans for a new one-million-dollar Christian liberal 
arts college in Alaska. The new school will prepare Alaskan youths 
of U.S. ancestry for later specialization in law, medicine, journalism, 
social service, business administration, and music. 


The Church of the Nazarene during 1949 received more than 
$1,600,000 from its members for its world missionary program. This 
sum brought the total giving for all purposes to an all-time high of 
$104.64 per capita. 


Professor John W. Bachman, chairman of the Baylor University 
Radio Department, recently concluded a survey of the religious radio 
field. His findings revealed that a majority of radio listeners switch 
to another station when a religious program comes on the air because 
the talks are dull and obscure. To catch the interest of the listener, 
Professor Bachman insists that the religious broadcaster should not 
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begin his program by forcing his listeners to imagine that they are in 
church, but that the speaker should imagine himself making a pastoral 
call at the listener’s home. With this in mind the speaker should begin 
where the people are and talk their language. 


Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance Company and the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Association made scholarships amounting to $1,200 avail- 
able to rural ministers. Under the gift sixteen clergymen of the State, 
who will be chosen later as “rural ministers of the year,” will attend the 
Oberlin (Ohio) School of Theology for a short summer course. 


For the first time in the history of Japan, a prominent Roman Cath- 
olic layman, Kotaro Tanaka, former minister of education and professor 
in Tokyo Imperial University, was named new Chief Justice of the 
Japanese supreme court by Premier Yoshida. If this appointment is 
not disapproved by the people at the next elections, Mr. Tanaka’s term 
as Chief Justice will run for eleven years. 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston advanced a three-point 
plea before the American Catholic Historical Association for more 
stress on American Catholic history. He said: “First: That our his- 
torians be alerted to the grave danger in which our children stand of 
growing up totally unaware of a proud heritage which should be 
contributing to their perfection both as Catholics and as citizens. 
Second: Surely in our own schools and colleges the field of American 
church history ought to be considered an area worthy of separate 
treatment and separate study. Not merely should a formal course in 
the religious history of America be included in the curriculum, but 
there should be a very generous opportunity for reading and reflection 
on what George M. Schuster (President of Hunter College, New York 
City) called ‘the Catholic spirit in America.’ Our students will be 
stunted indeed if they fail to catch that spirit — and their education for 
life in the American community will be truly defective if they do not 
absorb that spirit in its legitimate relationship to the general American 
scene. Finally: In the teaching of American history itself we should 
integrate for our students any significant aspects of the church’s 
thought and action, especially on the level of political idealism, social 
progress, economic reform, and diplomatic efforts toward peace, pros- 
perity, and international organization. Nowhere in the world has 
she a better chance to live out her history constructively and coura- 
geously. Nowhere can she record it so freely and so fairly with greater 
pride within the household of the faith or better opportunity to be 
heard by those outside.” ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 8558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


FAITH AND History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. 257 pages, 5148. $3.50. 

Dr. Niebuhr needs no introduction. This is not the first book which 
has come from his able and busy pen. Faith and History presents a com- 
parison of Christian and modern views of history as developed by non- 
Christian thinkers. Dr. Niebuhr takes issue with the modern idea of re- 
demption through progress and shows that it is no more tenable than the 
classical idea of historical cycles or that of the spirals of advance in 
Renaissance historiography. He shows where these ideas break down. On 
the positive side, his object is to demonstrate that man’s life and history 
can be understood only within the framework of a larger realm of mystery 
and meaning discerned by faith. 

Hans Juergen Baden speaks rather disparagingly of philosophies of his- 
tory in his Der Sinn der Geschichte. He says: “Ich weiss nicht, welchen 
Gewinn man sich davon verspricht, dass man mit dergleichen geschichts- 
philosophischen Fiktionen arbeitet und Menschen dafuer zu gewinnen 
sucht” (p.314). Dr. Niebuhr has at least a partial answer for that. In 
his review of Karl Loewith’s Meaning in History he says: “The catastrophes 
of modern history have created a new interest in the interpretation of 
history, for contemporary experiences prove that the ‘settled’ convictions 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries about the meaning of 
history have less than the ‘eternal’ validity which our culture, in its heyday, 
ascribed to them” (Journal of Religion, Vol. XXIX, No.4, p.302). 

Regarding Troeltsch’s unsuccessful attempt to escape relativism while still 
holding to a valuational element in historical judgments, Maurice Mandel- 
baum declares: “Thus the attempt to construct philosophical interpretations 
of history which go under the name of ‘the philosophy of history’ can lead 
only to error” (The Problem of Historical Knowledge, p.323). Not nec- 
essarily. Hans Juergen Baden shows another possibility. He says: “Fuer den 
glaeubigen Menschen kann also der Sinn der Geschichte nur mit und durch 
die Erscheinung Christi gegeben sein” (op. cit., p.344). To what extent 
Mandelbaum’s criticism applies to Faith and History depends on Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s interpretation of Christ’s place in history as the only Savior of the 
fallen human race. On this decisive point he should have spoken with 
greater clarity. L. W. SPITZ 
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EXPOSITION OF DANIEL. By H. C. Leupold. The Wartburg Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1949. 549 pages, 6X9. $5.00, net. 

A commentary on Daniel is news in theological literature. A good com- 
mentary is cause for rejoicing. Dr. H. C. Leupold’s book is such a com- 
mentary. 

Like its counterpart in the New Testament, The Revelation of St. John, 
the prophecy of Daniel is admittedly a difficult book and requires more 
than usual exegetical ability. Dr. Leupold, professor of Old Testament at 
Capital Seminary since 1922, shows that he is equipped for the task 
by long experience and thorough scholarship. Those who know his Ex- 
position of Genesis will expect in his Exposition of Daniel a work of sim- 
ilar high caliber, and they will not be disappointed. 

How many problems arise in an exegetical treatment of Daniel can be 
exemplified by referring, for example, to Chapter 9, which treats of the 
“seventy weeks” and “the desolations.” Much has been said about it. 
A monograph of 279 pages appeared in a revised edition in 1944 on this 
one topic: The Seventy Weeks and the Great Tribulation, by Philip Mauro. 
A glance into the history of the Lutheran interpretation of this passage 
reveals a wide divergence of opinion. Stoeckhardt (Lehre und Webre, 
XXXI, p. 230 ff.) disagrees with Luther. In the next volume of Lehre 
und Webre, H. Kanold takes issue with Stoeckhardt and supports Luther. 
Fuerbringer (Concordia Theological Monthly, 1938) agrees with Stoeck- 
hardt. A writer signing his name “G—r, P.” in Volume XVI, Lehre und 
Wehre, p. 74 ff., upholds Kanold. Dr. Leupold agrees with Stoeckhardt and 
Fuerbringer in the general thesis that the seventy weeks are an “idealized 
time” (“eine ideale Zeit”) and embrace the activity of the Anti-Christ. 

Dr. Leupold’s commentary deserves mention also because for a long time 
no exhaustive exposition of Daniel has appeared to refute the higher 
critical point of view. These writers (e.g., James A. Montgomery in the 
International Critical Commentary) have reiterated the contention with 
increasing dogmatism that the book of Daniel is a pseudepigraph. It was 
not written, they say, by the man who lived in the sixth century B.C. 
but by an unknown writer of the second century B.C. Accordingly the 
purpose of the book was to comfort the Jews who at that time were suf- 
fering persecution by the Seleucid ruler Aritiochus Epiphanes. Dr. Leupold 
does not ignore the various arguments that are advanced in favor of this 
late date but takes them up and refutes them with sound reason. 

This commentary is conservative also in the Lutheran tradition. It is 
characterized by that sanity of interpretation which does not make of the 
Bible a book of incantation and soothsaying. It reflects that fine sense of 
balance which accepts the Bible literally and still takes cognizance of the 
fact that it uses figurative and symbolic language. The following quotation 
is an example of what the reader will find: 

We agree that the “great horn” mentioned in these verses is the 

New Testament Antichrist. We also believe that in this figurative 
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presentation the horn is designed to include all manifestations of the 
Antichrist that may be expected after Christ’s resurrection. We believe 
furthermore that, after the analogy of what preceded in the chapter 
where the beast represented both kingdoms and kings, the horn rep- 
resents both the kingdom of the Antichrist as well as a personal 
Antichrist in whom all previous manifestations shall culminate. We 
also hold that in stating that the pope is the Antichrist the Lutheran 
Confessions were correct much as some men have derided and be- 
littled that view. Such belittling grows out of forgetting how thor- 
oughly the reformers understood the papacy. Present-day shallow- 
ness of understanding in this respect leads to shallowness of inter- 
pretation. Though the papacy may be the outstanding manifestation 
of the Antichrist to date, that does not exclude other possibilities of 
fulfillment of this passage. (P.322 f. on Chapter 7:23 f.) 


Dr. Leupold also stresses the fact that the book of Daniel has a very 
practical message for the present day, when the Church is encountering 
much opposition. Pastors will welcome this guide for the aid it will give 
them in their preaching from this book. Homiletical suggestions are ap- 
pended to each chapter. WALTER R. ROEHRS 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. By Samuel Prideux Tregelles, LL.D. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 1949. 884 pages, 6x81. 
$7.50. 

In issuing this volume Eerdmans has made available once again Tre- 
gelles’ well-known English translation of Gesenius’ Lexicon Manuale 
Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in Veteris Testamenti Libros, Leipzig, 1833. 
To reproduce Tregelles’ work, which originally appeared in 1857, the pub- 
lisher employed a photographic process which made it possible to reduce 
somewhat the format of the book. Nevertheless, the type throughout is 
clear and sharp. 

In view of the fact that the original is nearly a century old, it is not 
surprising that Eerdmans’ reproduction retains some usages no longer 
followed at the present time. Thus, for example, the older designation 
“Chaldaic,” common in Tregelles’ dictionary, decades ago was already 
superseded by “Aramaic.” As far as the listing of Hebrew and Aramaic 
words is concerned, modern dictionaries arrange them in two separate sec- 
tions, while in Tregelles’ edition the words of both languages are placed 
together in alphabetical sequence, the Aramaic words being identified by 
the abbreviation “Ch.” immediately after the word. The extensive use of 
Latin abbreviations is also somewhat out of tune with our age, but for- 
tunately these in many instances may quite conveniently be read as ab- 
breviations for the equivalent English words. More serious is the fact that 
Tregelles’ dictionary naturally was not in a position to make use of the 
contributions of Assyriology to the field of Hebrew lexicography. For ex- 
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ample, the element “ashte” found in one of the forms for the numeral 
eleven is linked with the word meaning thought (p.661). The dictionary 
adds, however, “this is marvelously improbable, although no better reason 
can be given.” Assyriology solved the riddle, but that was long after 
Tregelles’ time. An etymology such as deriving “ben” (p.125) from a 
verb meaning “to build,” too, has been discarded for some time. Likewise, 
the direct derivation of the short form of the relative pronoun from the 
longer (p.797). Space prevents discussing further details. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the limitations and peculiarities of the dic- 
tionary, Eerdmans’ reissue is a useful addition to the library of the Old 
Testament student, since it supplies all essential information needed by the 
beginning student. For advanced work, up-to-date lexicons will, of course, 
be needed. In view of the present high price of books, the cost of Eerd- 
mans’ reprint of Tregelles’ dictionary is very reasonable, something which 
will commend this new edition to the student of Hebrew whose financial 
resources are limited. GEORGE V. SCHICK 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. By Richard R. Caemmerer. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1949. 110 pages, 5x8. $1.75. 

Is there a greater practical question for the Christian as he thinks of 
his function in the world than the one that asks how he can be an effective 
witness of Jesus Christ? That is the question my esteemed friend and 
colleague, professor of homiletics at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, had in 
mind when he projected and wrote this book. The little volume looks at 
the Church and finds it consists of Christian individuals; next it looks at 
the world and finds that it, too, consists of individuals, of those who, alas! 
are separated from God; and then it speaks of the relation between these 
two classes. The table of contents giving the chapter headings will convey 
an idea of the line of thought: “Introduction. 1. The Church of Christ; 
2. The Kingdom of This World; 3. The Resistance of the World to the 
Church; 4. The Strategy of the Church in the World; 5. The Devices for 
Witness; 6. The Equipment of the Individual; 7. The Church a Resource 
for Witness; 8. The Church a Training Ground for Witness. Conclusion.” 
The subject is, of course, not a new one. Dr. Caemmerer, however, en- 
deavors to treat it in live, practical fashion so that the reader will be 
stimulated to do some thinking of his own on the old truths presented, 
and then launch into the proper activities. The great fundamentals of 
our holy religion, such as Christ and His Gospel and the Holy Spirit and 
His work, are always kept in view. The language is virile and pungent and 
abounds in arresting epigrams. Let me, to illustrate, quote these sentences 
from the Foreword: “This book proposes to re-define and apply the 
strategy which the New Testament suggests” (i.e., for winning the world 
for Christ). “The author makes no apology for advocating this ancient 
concept. He submits this material to point out that this strategy is sadly 
untried and amazingly fresh.” The external equipment of print, paper, and 
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outside covers is such that every bibliophile must rejoice. May the book 
find many readers, and may it help Christians to perform their mission on 
earth more gladly and effectively. WM. F. ARNDT 


THE PSALMs: Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life 
and Worship. By Elmer A. Leslie. Abingdon Cokesbury Press, New 
York, 1949. 448 pages. $5.00. 

If, in your study of the Psalms, you have often felt they contained an 
untold treasure, which you have never been able to bring into your pos- 
session; if you have often wished for a readable reliable translation of the 
Psalter that would reproduce some of the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry; 
if you are looking for inspirational literature, this volume will be a welcome 
addition to your library. 

However, its greatest worth lies in Dr. Leslie’s approach to this portion 
of Hebrew literature. His thesis is that the Hebrews were a singing nation. 
They had songs and dances adapted to every portion of their life. There 
were work songs for the laborers in the felds. There were the harvest songs 
of joy and thanksgiving. There were wedding and love songs for commoner 
and king. They sang of their sorrows in public and private laments. Like- 
wise they sang of their personal and national triumphs. Since Israel was 
a religious nation, many of these songs have a religious character. The 
Psalter is a collection of the best religious songs of Israel. When the life 
setting in worship of each Psalm is found, we have found its distinctive 
mark and the key to interpreting it. 

Viewed thus, the Psalms become living literature for us. As we see 
how these songs were used in the religious life of Israel, we begin to see 
how we can use them most profitably in our religious experiences. As we 
see the Psalmist’s feeling of close personal relationship with God, view 
his troubles and sorrows, feel his ever-present assurance of God's help, 
hear him voice the thankful outpouring of his soul when helped by God, 
we, who often lose the spirit of true worship in formality, can learn to 
come to God as the child comes to his father for that loving-kindness that 
endureth forever. We can learn better how to commune with our God. 

Professor Leslie distinguishes ten worship settings into which he places 
all of the Psalms: I. General Hymns of Praise, I]. Hymns, Songs, and 
Prayers for the Hebrew New Year, III. Hymns of the Revelation of God, 
IV. Psalm Liturgies, V. National and Congregational Laments, VI. Psalms 
Concerning the King, VII. Songs of Personal Thanksgiving, VIII. Prayers 
of the Falsely Accused, IX. Prayers of the Sick and the Penitent, X. Songs 
of Trust and of Wisdom. 

The section on Psalms for the Hebrew New Year is especially interest- 
ing and gives a good cross-section view of the entire work. The author 
feels that Israel may have borrowed the custom of the New Year festival 
from her heathen neighbors, but she developed it into an inspiring re- 
ligious experience. In this festival they celebrated (a) The annual en- 
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thronement of the Lord as King over His people. The Psalms which have 
their setting in this feature of the festival are Pss. 47, 68, 95, 96, 97, 
98,99. (b) The annual acceptance of the reigning king as the legitimate 
monarch of the people, who was for them the unique channel of the 
Lord’s temporal blessings. The Psalms in this setting are 2, 21, 72, 101, 
110, 132. (c) The annual Thanksgiving for the blessings of the past 
year. Here are placed Pss. 65, 67, 118, 124. (d) A special service invoking 
God’s blessing for the coming year. Pss. 53, 85, 123, 126, 129 are prayers 
used in this service. 

Added features of the book are: 1. A careful translation of each Psalm, 
made on the basis of Dr. Rudolf Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. In this transla- 
tion the author does a fine job of reflecting the special color of the root 
meaning of the Hebrew words. 2. A title for each Psalm, which generally 
highlights the central theme, e. g., Psalm 1, “Life’s Two Ways’; Psalm 23, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd and my Host”; Psalm 104, “The Creator, Con- 
troller, Provider, and Sustainer.” 3. A careful arrangement of the acrostic 
Psalms. 4. A presentation in English of some of the scholarly studies in the 
Psalms published by two German scholars, Dr. Hermann Gunkel and 
Dr. Hans Schmidt, and the Norwegian scholar Dr. Sigmund Mowinckel. 

Though there are many fine features to the book, it also has some very 
significant defects. The author approaches the Psalms from the naturalistic 
point of view and does not do justice to the fact that they are divinely 
inspired. He also fails to connect the Psalms in any way with the New 
Testament and takes no cognizance of the Messianic Psalms. In an inter- 
pretation of the Psalms it becomes necessary for the Bible student to inter- 
pret them not only in the light of Hebrew life and worship, but also, and 
above all, in the clear light of the New Testament. H. H. JONES 


SET APART FOR THE GOSPEL. By Clarence C. Stoughton. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia. Second printing. 89 pages, 5x734. $1.00. 

A fine, refreshing, stimulating volume which reminds the Christian 
pastor of his responsibilities as well as his opportunities for service to men, 
especially his own flock. The book contains a series of lectures delivered 
by the author, a layman recently placed into the presidency of Wittenberg 
College, before groups of pastors in various centers of his Church. It is very 
well done and will reward the reader with a new incentive to consecrate 
himself more fully to his noble tasks. We believe, however, that the section 
on a pastor’s membership in secret societies could and should have had 
a much clearer ring. Instead of leaving the matter suspended in the air by 
telling the pastor to ask himself a few pertinent questions on the subjects 
of loyalty, exclusiveness, and stewardship of time, it might better have been 
stated that the false god, the false authority in religion, the false way of 
salvation, the false prayers, the false fellowship, and the false oaths of re- 
ligious lodges make memberhip in them impossible for anyone who names 
the name of Christ, especially Christian pastors. O. E. SOHN 
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EVERLASTING ARMS. By Oswald Riess. Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., New York, 
1949. 205 pages, 512 X8. $2.75. 

Professor O. C. Rupprecht of Concordia College, Milwaukee, prefaces 
this volume with a fourteen-page judgment of Pastor Riess’ sermons. This 
essay is in effect a fine summary of good Christian preaching in general. 
The reader will do well to read Pastor Riess’ sermons first; otherwise he 
might imagine Professor Rupprecht’s judgments to be a bit sanguine. They 
are not, but are quite realistic. Pastor Riess has achieved his stature as 
a preacher through a triple route. The one is the insight into the Word 
of God. The second is a close pastoral relation with his people. The third 
is an unusually painstaking devotion to good style. The end result is 
preaching which reads well on the page, which stimulates without drawing 
attention to technique. Pastor Riess has a flair for new visions in the 
Word and fresh expressions for what he sees. In addition to sermons for 
the chief festivals and occasions of the church year, the volume includes 
an address for a college commencement and another for a Luther Day. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CHRIST’s “No!” A Series of Lenten Sermons. By H. W. Romoser. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 77 pages, 54%4x7¥%. 
$1.00, net. 

Irrespective of the time, whether it be in a regular Sunday service, or 
in a festival season of the church year, or at a special occasion in the local 
congregation, preaching is always serious business for the conscientious 
pastor. Lent, however, never fails to call forth the very best effort of the 
pulpit. Then in particular the preacher is very much like the Apostles 
in Mark 10:32. Like them, he is amazed upon beholding the determina- 
tion with which Jesus went up to Jerusalem to endure indignity and 
shame, to suffer crucifixion and death for us. Weeks before Lent begins 
he surveys and studies the Gospel record of Christ's Passion and carefully 
plans a Lenten series through which he tries to deepen faith in the atone- 
ment and lead his people into more consistent Christian living. He strives 
for freshness without sentimentality, repetition of old truths without 
monotony. In taking his congregation from Gethsemane to Calvary, Pastor 
Harold W. Romoser lets his people see how Christ resisted sin with an 
overwhelming “No!” In each of the sermons (“No Willfulness,” Matt. 
26:29-44; “No Violence,” John 18:10-11, 33-36; “No Insincerity,” Matt. 
27:13-14; “No Curiosity,” Luke 23:8-9; “No Sensationalism,” Luke 23: 
27-28; “No Self-Indulgence,” Matt.27:34; “No Hatred,” Luke 23:34) 
the fickleness of men, the majesty of Christ, and the Savior’s love for all 
people stand out in bold relief. These sermons satisfy. They show Christ 
refusing to bow before sin, overcoming and atoning for sin. They also 
offer abundant encouragement to every Christian to follow Christ’s example 
and meet every sin with a decisive “No!” 

The book includes a sermon for Maundy Thursday (“Your Value to 
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God,” 1 Cor.6:20), for Good Friday (“God’s Free Way,” Rom. 4:1-5), 

and for Easter (“An Angel Preaches Again,” Matt. 28:5-7). This paper- 

covered booklet is a valuable addition to our Lenten sermon material. 
ALEX WM. C. GUEBERT 


THE LIFE THAT NEVER ENDS. Thirty Funeral Sermons. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 168 pages, 8X 534. $2.00, net. 

This little volume of funeral sermons, eight on Old Testament and 
twenty-two on New Testament texts, submitted by twenty-four of our 
brethren, offers much material for the most difficult preaching in the 
ministry. Here is an abundance of pastoral wisdom which recognizes the 
individuality of each case. Each sermon gives evidence of the fact that 
the pastor who is bringing comfort and strength from the Word of God 
is a close student of the Gospels, where he carefully watched Jesus deal 
with persons who had suffered loss through death. In the home of Jairus, 
at the casket of the young man of Nain, at the grave of Lazarus, Jesus 
spoke words suitable for each case. So it must be in every parish every- 
where. No two deaths are alike in every respect. Sex, age, family relation- 
ship, station in life, position in the church, attitude to the church’s work, 
influence in the community, and a number of other factors surrounding 
the deceased differ. The attitudes of the bereaved differ too. Some are 
wounded more deeply than others, and some are rebellious. Whatever the 
situation may be that confronts the pastor at the death of one of his 
parishioners, he is called upon to show himself as a shepherd of souls 
who can point his sorrowing members to the Son of God, the Conqueror 
of death, the Sustainer of life. The funeral sermons under review are 
fine examples of what seasoned pastors offered their members at the death 
of young people, elderly people, aged sufferers, wives, husbands, pastors 
and church workers, persons who repented on their deathbed, and a suicide. 
All our pastors, especially the younger ones, will find these sermons helpful 
in their ministry. ALEX WM. C. GUEBERT 
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From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Portals of Prayer No.97.— “PICTURES OF HEAVEN.” Daily Devo- 
tions April 17 to June 7, 1950. By Rev. W. Troeger. 10 cents. 
Andachtsbuechlein Nr. 97.— “WIR WISSEN.” Andachten fuer die Zeit 
vom 17. April bis zum 7. Juni 1950. By Rev. A. Guettler. 10 cents. 


CONCORDIA BIBLE TEACHER, Vol. XI, No.3. April—June, 1950. 
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April—June, 1950. 65 cents per annum.— Studies in the Book of 
Genesis, Part II. Edited by Rev. John M. Weidenschilling, $.T.D., under 
the auspices of the Board for Parish Education, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 





